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DRAWING BY CHARLES A. GRAY. 


THE PRESIDENT-ELECT. 


See ‘Mrs. McKinley, ‘The First Lady in the Land.’”’ 
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VoLumE VI. 


DECEMBER, 1896. 


NuMBER 6. 





ON FOOT IN EGYPT AND PALESTINE. 


AMONG THE TOMBS — MOUNT OF OLIVES— GARDEN OF GETHSEMANE. 


NE day a few German friends and 
myself visited the Tomb of Ab- 
salom, the Mount of Olives and Geth- 
semane. The Tomb of Absalom is situated 
in the Valley of Kedron, to the east of 
Jerusalem. This valley was called the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat at an earlier date. 
Here, according to tradition, the Last 
Judgment will take place. The base of 
the Tomb of Absalom is hewn out of the 
solid rock and is 6% yards square and 20 
feet high. On this base are placed large 
square stones and on the top is a spire 
which widens a little at the top. The 
monument is 47 feet high. The Jews 
throw stones at it in remembrance of the 
bad behavior of Absalom to his father. 
It is the largest and best preserved mon- 
ument from olden times in Jerusalem. 


Near this tomb is the Tomb of Jehosha- 
phat and the Grotto of St. James. The 
latter is believed to have been built 
shortly before Christ. In this grotto it is 
said that St. James lived in secret without 
food of any kind from the time of Christ’s 
imprisonment till after the Resurrection, 
when Christ himself came to him. St. 
James died the death of a martyr in the 
year 62 A. D. and was, as many believe, 
buried here, together with Zebediah, Cle- 
ophas and Simon. Hundreds of years 
ago a chapel was erected over the place, 
but now only the stone steps remain, 
The grotto is at present quite empty. 
The bones of the Apostle long since 
turned to dust. The place is now some- 
times used as a pen for lambs and sheep 
during winter. 





TOMB OF ST. JAMES AND PYRAMID OF ZACHARIAS, NEAR JERUSALEM. 


[Copyrighted by Johnson Brigham, publisher, 1896. All rights reserved.] 
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Right close to the Grotto of St. James 
is the grave or pyramid of Zacharias. 
The Christians claim that it was built in 
memory of the Zacharias of the New 
Testament, while the Jews claim it to be 
in memory of Zachariah mentioned in 
I]. Chron., xxiv. 20. It is hewn in the rock 
and is 29 feet high and 16 feet square. 
No entrance to the interior can be found, 
although there is doubtless a passage 
somewhere. It is all scratched over with 
Hebrew inscriptions. 

Behind the monument and the pyramid, 
sloping downwards from the Mount of 
Olives, is a vast burying-ground of the 
Jews. Hundreds of thousands of Jews 
rest here. Many travel from foreign coun- 
tries in their old age hoping to die in Je- 
rusalem and be buried here. There are 
scarcely any monuments. Hebrew in- 
scriptions are cut in plain, flat stones, 
which are laid over the graves. The Jews 
often bury their dead without coffins. I 
saw a little child interred in this way. 
The Mohammedans also bury their dead 
in this vicinity, east of the old Temple 
Place, on the other side of Kedron. It is 
expected that this valley will widen on 
Doomsday, giving room to the vast num- 
bers of people that will then aggregate. 
This is believed by the Jews and Moham- 
medans, and even by some Christians. 

The Mount of Offence, located in this 
vicinity, is believed by some to have been 
the place where Solomon practiced idol- 
atry. A building answering to the de- 
scriptions of the old heathen temples of 
Egypt has been found. 
Solomon built this temple for one of his 
wives, a daughter of Pharaoh. On the 
west slope of this mount is situated the 
village of Siloam. There are a large 
number of old tombs there. 
these have now been transformed into 
dwellings for the living. Many of them 
are also used as stables. The people of 
Siloam are mostly Mohammedans. They 
are very dirty and steal everything they 
can lay their hands on. 

We climbed to the top of the Mount 
of Olives, over the old Jewish graveyard. 
A most beautiful panorama was before 


It is thought that. 


Most of ° 


us as we stood on the top. Here the 
most desirable view of Jerusalem is ob- 
tained. To the east a glimpse of the 
Dead Sea can be had in clear weather. 
We saw it as we came up, but only for a 
moment, for a shower of rain which 
passed over it took it from view. When 
walking around on the Mount of Olives 
there is to the believer great satisfaction 
in the thought that the Christ himself 
often passed over these same places. 
Here he often sought peace and solitude. 
Here he wept over the city (Luke, xix. 
37-48), and here his work on earth ended 
(Luke, xiv. 50-53 ; also read the proph- 
ecy of Ezekiel regarding the Mount of 
Olives). A chapel stands on the supposed 
place of the Ascension, on the top of the 
Mount. Between thecenter of the build- 
ing and the south wall is shown an im- 
pression in the stone alleged to have been 
made by Christ’s foot. The chapel is 
also considered sacred by the Mohamme- 
dans, in whose possession it is held. 
Here on the Mount of Olives the Catho- 
lics say that the Apostle Thomas saw 
Mary also taken to heaven. As she went 
heavenward she let her girdle fall, and 
this was picked up by the Apostle. Those 
who wish to see the genuine article must 
visit Prato, in Toscana, where t is said 
to be preserved. 

The Mount of Olives is ba..en in ap- 
pearance and consists chiefly of lime- 
stone. Its highest point is about 2,700 
feet above sea-level. On places where 
the soil can be cultivated, olive, fig and 
carob trees grow quite well. There are 
also a few apricot and almond trees. 
There are quite a number of fine build- 
ings situated here. 

Some Russian buildings, consisting of 
a church and a hospice for pilgrims and a 
large six - storied tower, are situated 
northwards of the Chapel of Ascension. 
Not far away are the Latin buildings, 
consisting of the ‘‘ Church of the Creed,”’ 
where the Apostles are said to have pre- 
pared the Creed; the ‘“‘Church of the 
Lord’s Prayer,’”’ where it is said the Dis- 
ciples were first taught the Lord’s Prayer. 
The church was erected in 1868 by a 
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THE MOUNT OF OLIVES. 
Showing the Garden of Gethsemane, the Jerico Road passing the Garden, the Russian Church in the foreground on the right, etc., etc. 
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French princess. Around the quadrangle 
are placed a number of slabs, on which 
the Lord’s Prayer can be read in thirty- 
two different languages. Near this church 
is a convent belonging to the Carmelites. 

The view from the top of Mount of 
Olives is extensive. In the distance, to- 
ward the northwest, we can see the Mount 
Nebi Samwil (Grave of Samuel), toward 
the southwest the road to Bethlehem, the 
‘*Mar Elyas” Monastery and the Valley 
of Raphaim, toward the south we see the 
sharp point of the Frank Mountain, 
which lies beyond Bethlehem. Toward 
the east the mountain wilderness of Judea 
stretches itself from beyond Bethany to 
the Valley of the Jordan, where the course 
of the Jordan River can be seen. In the 
same direction, beyond the Dead Sea, 
rises the blue range of the Maccabean 
Mountains. It is a panorama both grand 
and interesting, and worth the trouble of 
coming a great distance to see. 

At the base of the Mount, a quarter of 
an hour’s walk from the top, in the Valley 
of the Kedron, is situated the Garden of 
Gethsemane. The name Gethsemane is 
so closely connected with the Master that 
in visiting this place it would seem as 
though even the most careless and hard- 
hearted must be moved. That a few 
view these sacred places with indiffer- 
ence, however, the following incident 
shows. While we were visiting Gethsem- 
ane some young gentlemen approached 
and, as they neared the entrance to the 
Garden, one of them called out, ‘‘ Hey, 
Dragoman, where are you taking us?” 

‘Please, Mister, me going to show you 
Gethsemane now..”’ 


‘* What happened there?’’ 

This the Dragoman then proceeded to 
tell him. 

“Can a fellow see it without having to 
dismount ?’”’ 

“*No, because you has to creep through 
a small door in the wall to get in,’’ the 
Dragoman answered. 

‘*Well, I guess I’ll not bother seeing it, 
then, as it is too blamed much trouble to 
get off and on this pesky donkey.” 

He did get off at last, but the irrever- 
ent way in which he tore around in that 
garden jarred the feelings of all who saw 
him. 

The garden is now in possession of the 
Franciscans, who in 1848, built around it 
a wall of stone about eight feet high. In 
the middle of the Garden are eight olive 
trees, the trunks of which have burst, 
showing great age. They are said to be 
older than the time of Christ. This is 
easily possible, as olive trees can live 
over two thousand years. There is no 
known limit to their age, it is said. 
These olive trees at Gethsemane are the 
largest and oldest looking trees I have 
seen in Palestine. The olive-oil from 
them, as well as the rosaries which are 
made from the olive-stones, always com- 
mands a good price. Tourists are gener- 
ally presented with boquets of flowers, 
picked from the flower-garden surround- 
ing the trees. For this a small sum of 
money is always expected. As one 
stands looking at the Garden with its 
venerable trees, it is hard to realize that 
this was once the scene of the greatest 
struggle, as well as the greatest victory, 
the world has ever known. 
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GARDEN OF GETHSEMANE—ANCIENT OLIVE TREE IN THE CENTER. 
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GRANT’S LIFE IN THE WEST AND HIS MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY CAMPAIGNS.* 


By CoL. JoHN W. EMERSON. 
Engravings from drawings and photographs furnished chiefly by Mrs. E. Butler Johnson. 


(Begun in the October MIDLAND MONTHLY.) 


CHATER VI. 


GRANT AT FORT JESSUP. 


IEUTENANT GRANT immediately 

took steamer for Red River, where 

he rejoined the Fourth Infantry at “Camp 

Salubrity,’’ in the pine woods near Fort 
Jessup. 

The camp was on elevated ground 
above the flight of mosquitoes andother 
pestilential insects which make life mis- 
erable on the low lands of the South in 





From an old painting. 
GENERAL ZACHARY TAYLOR IN CAMP. 





*Covered by Copyright. All rights reserved. 
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the hot season. Cool springs furnished 
abundant water. Grant had his own 
horse, and constant intercourse was kept 
up between the officers of the Fort and 
of Camp Salubrity, and the social ele- 
ment in the neighboring villages. 

The young soldier’s ambition to qual- 
ify himself for a professorship at West 
Point had prompted him to a studious 
life, and his studies were constantly pur- 
sued until active preparations for the 
Mexican War interrupted them. 

Texas had been one of the 
States of Mexico and the 
threatened war was, as the 
reader will recall, the cul- 
mination of a controversy be- 
tween the United States and 
Mexico touching the inde- 
pendence of Texas, and the 
annexation of that State to 
this country, and of a long 
contention as to the boun- 
dary between the two,— 
Mexico insisting that the 
Nueces River was the west- 
ern line of Texas, while the 
United States and Texas 
contended for the Rio 
Grande as the boundary. 

Lieutenant Grant was at 
that time far from robust, and 
his studies, since he entered 
the Military Academy at 
West Point, had been a 
severe strain on his vitality. 
There was consumption in 
the family line, and he had 
fears that he might become 
a victim. But, with his love 
of horseback riding, his con- 
stant outdoor exercise in the 
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dry and balmy air of 
Texas and Mexico for the 
four years now ensuing 
so fully restored his vigor 
that the danger disap- 
peared forever. 


CHAPTER VII. 


GRANT RETURNS TO ASK 
THE CONSENT OF MISS 
DENT’S PARENTS. 


About the 1st of May, 
1845, before the Army 
had made further ad- 
vance, and during a tem- 
porary lull in the Texas- 
Mexico excitement, Lieu- 
tenant Grant ‘‘ obtained 
a leave of absence for 
twenty days for the pur- 
pose of visiting S¢. Louts,”’ 
he says. But he else- 
where admits that the real 
object of his visit was ‘‘to 
obtain the consent of 
Miss Dent’s parents to the 
union, which had not been 
asked for before.’’ 

An incident occurred 
on his steamboat trip up eit rens 
the Mississippi that illus- 
trates Grant’s ready re- 
sources in emergencies. 

In those days the steamboat was the 
aristocratic mode of travel. Money was 
plenty with planters in the South, and 
they spent it freely. The magnificent 
boats were the rendezvous of the profes- 
sional and accomplished gambler. Al- 
most any afternoon or evening men could 
be seen at the tables, with piles of money, 
and not infrequently beside it their bowie- 
knives and revolvers. When the latter 
were not in sight, it was always known 
that they were within instant reach in 
case of adisagreement. This was a part of 
the gamblers’ code on the Lower Missis- 
sippi steamers. On this occasion gam- 
bling was in progress as usual. The 
young husband of a beautiful and accom- 
plished lady was playing at one of the 
tabies with an elderly man who was evi- 


From an old engraving. 





GENERAL WINFIELD SCOTT, 


Commander-in-chief of the Army, under whom Grant served after his transfer 


from General Taylor's Command, in 1847. 


dently a “ professional.’’ The young 
wife was anxious. She walked in and 
out of the cabin repeatedly to attract her 
husband’s attention, but he was too ab- 
sorbed to notice her. Grant observed 
that he was losing, and that the stakes 
increased at every game. The wife 
walked the deck, in front of the cabin 
where the play was progressing, in the 
utmost agony. She entered the cabin 
again, brushed past her husband’s chair 
and touched him, then came out on the 
open deck, but the husband was com- 
pletely absorbed in a venture that meant 
his ruin. Tears rolled from her beautiful 
eyes, and she sank into a chair near 
where Grant sat with a book in his hand 
which he had been reading, and in tones 
as agonizing as they were despairing and 
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pathetic, sobbed out the inquiry, directed 
to no one in particular, ‘‘ Oh, can noth- 
ing be done to save him from ruin, from 
destruction !’’ Others were sitting there 
who knew as well as Grant did what was 
transpiring. But he quickly responded, 
‘*Madam, you must make a diversion, a 
strategic movement, and help or force 
your husband to retreat before the game 
is concluded ; do something desperate, 
create some excitement.”’ 

The little woman was equal to the 
emergency, and was as prompt to act as 
was any one of Grant’s most trusty gen- 
erals on a hint from him during his later 
career. She promptly sprang upon a 
chair, put her foot on the railing and 
jumped over before any one could say 
a word! Every one set up a cry of 
horror. Grant, who knew the husband’s 
name, put his head into the cabin door 
and shouted to him that his wife was 
overboard! Everybody cried to the 
Captain, on the deck above, to ‘Stop 
the boat! A woman overboard !’’ The 
husband sprang up, scraped his own 
money into his sack amidst the thunder- 
ing protests of the gambler (for the game 
was not quite finished) and flew to the 
scene of the excitement. The steamer 


was stopped. One of the aft boats was 
lowered by deck hands, not waiting for 
orders ! 

The reader can imagine how thorough 
the ‘‘diversion’’ was, and how ‘“strate- 
gic.’’ . The young husband was in a state 
of terror and agony. He threw his sack 
of money on the floor, and someone car- 
ried it to the clerk, who put it in his safe. 
It took two or three strong men to hold 
him and prevent him plunging down into 
the murky water in search of his wife. 
Grant silently hoped that they would let 
him do so. ‘‘It would cool him off and 
bring him to his senses,’’ he said in a low 
tone to a friend. The captain seemed to 
learn in a very few minutes (probably 
through a tube from an officer on the 
lower deck) that there was no need of 
waiting longer, for he rang to the engin- 
eer, and away the boat steamed again. 
This more than ever excited the hus- 
band, and in his frenzy he had to be 
disarmed and prevented from shooting 
the Captain for steaming ahead without 
stopping longer to fish his wife out of the 
depths ! 

Grant stood, meantime, silent and un- 
perturbed. He knew exactly what had 
happened, but he meant that the reckless 





From an old drawing. 


THE OLD CHOUTEAU MANSION IN ST. LOUIS, 
Where the officers of Jefferson Barracks frequently met the elite of St. Louis society in social intercourse. 
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THE DINING ROOM FIRE-PLACE IN THE GRANT-DENT FARM HOUSE, NEAR ST. LOUIS. 


husband should remain ignorant of it as 
long as possible. 

Several moments elapsed, during which 
time the infuriated husband had to be 
held by several stalwart men to prevent 
him from killing the Captain or jumping 
into the river. The passengers moved to 
the lower deck and around the locality 
where the lady must have gone over- 
board. Soon another excitement arose 
amongst them. Then a cheer went up! 
Grant, who still stood at the upper rail 
without having moved a step, smiled, but 
uttered not aword. The husband mean- 
time had been forced into a chair and 
held there. Then a voice shouted from 
below, loud above the din of excited 
cheers, ‘‘ Here she is! here she is!”’ 

With a bound the husband tore loose 
from his guards, went over the front rail 
and alighted on some cotton bales piled 
up on the lower deck — exactly where his 
wife had jumped down ! —and there be- 
hind the bales lay his wife, with a couple 
of old darkey women trying to resuscitate 


her with cold water and fans, and crying 
that ‘‘ Missus mus’ be a-dyin’!’’ He had 
her in his arms in a moment, himself ina 
frenzy of joy. 

If she had not actually fainted, her act- 
ing was magnificent, for she had now and 
then a relapse for several hours, during 
which time the distressed husband was 
told by her, with her arms about his neck 
as he knelt beside her couch, that his 
gambling was the cause of it all! And 
thereupon he plighted his troth anew and 
vowed forever afterward to abstain from 
the vice. 

The lady appeared on deck before the 
boat reached St. Louis, and she managed 
to smilingly say to Lieutenant Grant that 
she thanked him for his suggestion, and 
she did hope that his ‘‘strategy ’’ might 
be as successful in war as it had been in 
peace. 

Grant had quite forgotten this incident, 
but when his victorious legions were 
sweeping through Mississippi,— this same 
lady, now a widow, suddenly found her- 
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COLONEL JOHN O’FALLON, SR., OF ST. LOUIS, 
Who came from Maryland with Colonel Dent and family soon after Mis 
souri’s admission into the Union. The O'Fallon family was one 
ot the wealthiest and most noted in St. Louis, The 
O'Fallons and the Dents were very intimate and 
Miss Julia Dent and Lieutenant Graat were 
often entertained at the O'Fallon home. 


self and her plantation within his lines, 
and some of his foragers were making 
large draughts on her supplies,— she 
came to his headquarters to ask protec- 
tion, and recognized in the plain, unpre- 
tentious General the slender Lieutenant 
who, eighteen years before, had given 
her the ‘‘strategic” hint on the steamboat ! 
She related the incident, to the amuse- 
ment of Grant and those about him. She 
added,—‘‘I am rather sorry now, Gen- . 
eral, that I then wished your strategy 
might be as successful in war as it had 
been in peace.”’ 

Whether Lieutenant Grant had to re- 
sort to any strategy to succeed in his 
mission to White Haven, the writer has 
gained nowhere any word of intelligence ; 
but as he and Miss Dent had plighted 
their troth, and he was so unexceptionable 
a suitor, it is to be presumed that the 


father and mother yielded to the 
joint wishes of the young people 
without further pleading. The ten 
days which Grant had at his dis- 
posal were spent in that fullness of 
joy that comes to two hearts in per- 
fect harmony in every emotion, in 
every aspiration and in every hope. 
Never were two natures in more 
absolute and perfect accord than 
thoseof Ulysses Simpson Grant and 
Julia Dent. Each was the perfect 
complement of the other in thought 
and habit and act. And this contin- 
ued without change or variableness 
through their entire wedded life. 

The occupation of the two was 
much the same during this visit as 
it had been in May, 1844. Social 
visits were made to friends in St. 
Louis, prominent among whom 
were the O’ Fallons,— Col. and Mrs. 
John O’Fallon and their beautiful 
daughter-in-law, Mrs. James F. 
O’Fallon, to army friends at Jeffer- 
son Barracks; also trips to the 
many localities of interest in the 
country around the Dent home. 
The historic old Chouteau Mansion, 
of St. Louis, was at the time a 
famous gathering-place for young 
officers and the young ladies of the city 
and the country round about. The two 
were frequent visitors at this historic 
mansion. They again rode over to see the 
old darkey, who remembered with grati- 
tude their surgery. They visited other 
poor and humble folk in the country 
around. The flower garden had made 
progress this year before Grant’s arrival, 
but he helped to do whatever needed to 
be done in that regard, and so time sped 
all too swiftly. Now he was ready —in 
the fullness of the joy that filled both 
hearts in their recognized relations — to 
depart again to the war that was to be. 
Unrestrained joy and mutual confidence, 
love and affection, excluded all fear. And 
so, looking with prophetic anticipation 
to a happy future reunion that would be 
the final consummation of their hopes 
and aspirations, they parted. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


GRANT REJOINS HIS REGIMENT AND 
ADVANCES INTO TEXAS. 


Grant soon found himself with the 
regiment in New Orieans, where the 
Army was then being concentrated. The 
yellow fever was raging and some parts of 
the city were as deserted and silent as 
the streets of an old-time Puritan New 
England village on the Sabbath day. 

The rough, coarse, bullying swagger 
and violence of levee life, with the for- 
eign shipping me/ange,— these were new 
to him and contrary to his taste and to 
his high regard for law, discipline and 
order. Every day there were shootings 
and stabbings. Then the code duello 
prevailed, and duels were frequent. 
Writing to a friend at the time, Grant 
describes a duel that occurred in un- 
pleasant proximity to him. He says: 

‘“‘About daylight one morning I heard 
sharp rifle reports close by. Look- 
ing out I saw two groups of men 
not: far apart. Presently they dis- 
appeared and I did not understand 
it. On inquiry, I was told after- 
wards that,—‘Oh, it was nothing ; 
only a couple of gentlemen de- 
ciding a difference of opinion with 
rifles at twenty paces.’ ”’ 

He always denounced “the 
code ’”’ as barbarous and the height 
of moral cowardice. 

The young lieutenant spent his 
leisure time studying the Spanish 
language, and mastered quite a 
vocabulary of Spanish words in 
anticipation of a prolonged stay in 
Mexico. He studied the shipping 
and commerce of New Orleans with 
such success, during the few weeks 
they remained, that he was able to 
tell for years after every particular 
about the shipping, its nationality, 
its tonnage, the imports and ex- 
ports, and almost every phase of 
the social structure and history of 
the city. Frequently afterwards, 
in discussions on these subjects, 
the other officers would appeal to 
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Lieutenant Grant as the ‘‘ New Orleans 
Statistician.’’ Yet he never obtruded 
his knowledge. It had to be drawn out, 
and then it was always communicated in 
the most respectful and modest way. 

It might have been manifest at an early 
day in his career that it was to be by 
deeds, not words, that Grant was to im- 
press himself upon the world. 

In September, 1845, his regiment was 
ordered to Corpus Christi, Texas, whither 
they were carried in sailing vessels. 
There was quite a fleet, as the vessels 
were not of large size. The days spent 
on the trip were not idle days with Grant. 
The officers and men generally amused 
themselves with cards, and with athletic 
sports on deck, in hearing ‘‘sailors’ 
yarns ’’ of adventure, and in lounging at 
their ease. But Lieutenant Grant had 
procured in New Orleans the best map 
then known of Mexico and the Coast, 
and some essays on Mexico, and Santa 
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Anna, the Mexican chief, and these he 
studied each day. The captain of the 
vessel was attracted by this habit of study, 
and remarked to another officer that ‘* if 
that young man was a little older I would 
expect to see him return General of the 
Army!” 

The result of his careful work, search- 
ing out knowledge useful to the Army 
should it invade Mexico, was that young 
Grant was one of the best posted officers 
in the Army as to the roads, the cities, 
the mountain ranges and the accessible 
passes throughout all that part of Mexico 
in which the Army would probably op- 
erate. This fact became known to the 
commanding officers later on as the Army 
penetrated Mexico, and many were the 
interviews and consultations had between 
them and Grant, in which he imparted to 
them the valuable knowledge he had ac- 
quired, and their maps contained many 
marks made bythe pencil of Grant. Be- 
sides this, Grant, with his practical turn 
of mind in all things military, had made 
the acquaintance of a Mexican-Texan in 
New Orleans,— one Sabella,— who had 
been engaged since boyhood in traveling 
through Mexico with teams and caravans, 
freighting goods from Vera Cruz fo the 
City of Mexico, and from the mouth of 
the Rio Grande to interior cities, and 
had also been engaged in wars and revo- 
lutions in Mexico and Texas, and con- 
sequently knew the country minutely. 
Grant had made a friend of him and 
gained from him a fund of detailed in- 
formation about the topography of the 
country, the towns and people of Mexico, 
which would have fitted him then to lead 
an army intelligently through the country 
had he been in command. All this in- 
formation was, when asked for by his 
superior officers, freely but modestly 
communicated to them. 

Had he not been too young for promo- 
tion to a commanding position, no doubt 
his practical knowledge of those details 
necessary to success in army operations 
would have raised Lieutenant Grant well 
up in military grade before the end of the 
War. 


Poor Sabella! he would have served as 
guide with the Army, but he was killed — 
stabbed to death —in a brawl in New Or- 
leans before the Army left. 

The trip down the coast seems to have 
been made without incident. The vessels 
had to anchor miles from shore because 
of shallow water off the mouth of the 
Nueces River, and, with the aid of light- 
ers, a landing was made, after much 
delay, on Shell Island in the mouth of the 
river. 

The Mexican Army was not present in 
force, but its scouts could be seen occa- 
sionally taking observations in the dis- 
tance. 

After spending a few days in settling 
things in camp, and providing against sur- 
prise, Grant came down to the steamer 
“‘Suviah’’ which had just arrived with 
transports and was anchored near them. 

He says: ‘‘I had occasion for some 
reason or other to go on board.”’ Of 
course, for some reason or other! Pos- 
sibly when General Grant wrote his Me- 
moirs he had forgotten the real reason or 
occasion of that visit, but a brother officer 
who was with him at the time was able to 
tell the writer what that reason was. 

He had been sometime from New Or- 
leans and the steamer was the first to 
arrive with mail for the Army. There was 
a little lady back in the White Haven 
home near Jefferson Barracks, Missouri, 
from whom he was very anxious to hear, 
and some of the other young officers were 
in the same anxious state of mind. Hence 
it was that they hastened out to the big 
ship on the only little light-draft steamer 
which this great government had conde- 
scended to supply for the landing and use 
of an army. 

Grant had finished reading a delicately- 
written note bearing the St. Louis post- 
mark, and was busily engaged in writing 
a reply when he was interrupted. He 
suddenly heard ‘‘a tremendous racket at 
the other end of the ship, and much ex- 
cited sailor language, such as ‘ Damn your 
eyes,’’’ etc. In a moment or two the 
Captain, who was an excitable little man, 
dying with consumption, and not weigh- 
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ing over a hundred pounds, came running 
out carrying a saber nearly as large and 
heavy as he was, and crying out that his 
men had mutinied. It was necessary to 
sustain the Captain without question ; and 
Grant hastened to his aid and, ina few min- 
utes, without resistance by the sailors, 
they were all in irons. Grant says he al- 
ways doubted that the poor fellows knew 
they had mutinied. It was probably only 
a little row amongst the sailors, and not 
a “mutiny”? against authority. Before 
leaving the ship he quietly intimated this 
to the Captain, and the men were released 
after two days’ confinement on bread and 
water. 

During his sailing experience, Grant 
studied and tried to master the intricacies 
and complications of sailors’ knots, of 
ropes and coils and pulleys, and hoisting 
blocks and swinging cranes, by which 
sails are moved and small boats and men 
and material are lowered into lighters and 
thus moved landward. 

One of these pulleys for light work was 
hanging from a swinging crane ready for 
any use, and, when he was about to depart, 
he concluded he would let himself down 
without assistance. He always tells any 
joke on himself with such frank and inno- 
cent disingeniousness that I will quote the 
incident as he relates it : * 

‘* Without saying anything of my inten- 
tions to anyone, I mounted the railing, 
and taking hold of the center rope just 
below the upper block, I put my feet on 
the hook below, and stepped off. Just as 
I did so, some one called out, ‘ Hold on!’ 
It was too late. I tried to ‘hold on’ with 
all my might, but my heels went up and 
my head went down so rapidly that my 
hold broke, and I plunged head foremost 
into the water some twenty-five feet below, 
with such velocity that it seemed to me I 
never would stop. When I came to the 
surface again, being a fair swimmer, and 
not having lost my presence of mind, I 
swam around until a bucket was let down 
to me, and I was drawn up without a 
scratch or injury. I do not believe there 


* Memoirs, vol. 1, p. 63. 





was a man on board who sympathized 
with me in the least when they found me 
uninjured. I rather enjoyed the joke my- 
self.’’ 

The distance from the camp at Shell 
Island was about eighteen miles from the 
village of Corpus Christi, and the water 
was so shallow— only two or three feet 
deep — that the landing of the Army and 
material was slow and tedious. 

Gradually the ‘‘Army of Occupation ’”’ 
assembled. It consisted of infantry, ar- 
tillery and cavalry, not more than four 
thousand strong, commanded by General 
Zachary Taylor. Grant says of that little 
army : 

““The men engaged in the Mexican 
War were brave, and the officers of the 
Regular Army, from the highest to the 
lowest, were educated in their profession. 
A more efficient army, for its numbers 
and armament, I do not believe ever 
fought a battle than the one commanded 
by General Taylor in his first two engage- 
ments on Mexican, or Texas, soil.’’ 

The Mexican Army did not molest our 
Army at Corpus Christi. Grant says: 

‘* We were sent to provoke a fight, but 
it was essential that Mexico should com- 
mence it, as it was very doubtful whether 
Congress would declare war ; but if Mex- 
ico should attack our troops the Execu- 
tive could announce that war existed dy 
the acts of Mexico and then prosecute 
it with vigor! Therefore,’’ he continues, 
‘*Mexico showing no willingness to come 
to the Nueces to drive the invaders from 
her soil, it became necessary for the ‘ in- 
vaders’ to approach to within a conven- 
ient distance to be struck. Accordingly, 
preparations were begun for removing 
the Army to the Rio Grande at a point 
near Matamoras.”’ 

This meant a move across the country 
one hundred and fifty miles." The Army 
was without land transportation. Wag- 
ons and harness could be shipped from 
the North, but horses and mules had to 
be procured in the country. 

Grant was soon promoted from a brevet 
to a full second lieutenantcy, and then to 
regimental quartermaster. To transport 
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all the supplies for an 
army through a barren 
and totally uninhab- 
ited country required 
an immense train, and 
Grant’s knowledge of 
horses and mules was 
here of great value. 
Between the Nueces 
and the Rio Grande 
rivers were immense 
herds of wild horses, 
and, farther up coun- 
try, plenty of mules. 
They were worth thirty 
to forty dollars a 
dozen, but the govern- 
ment had to pay sev- 
eral times that sum to 
the Mexican traders 
and thieves who cap- 
tured and brought them to the corrals. 
These wild horses were strong and ser- 
viceable and were easily subjugated for 
riding, but resisted with stubborn per- 
tinacity the slavish work of hauling 
wagons under the lash. Nearly all the 
officers were mounted on horses of this 
kind. Grant had three or four and had 
them broken, — one for his servant, and 
the others to loan friends who might be 
without horses. One day his darkey boy 
rode one and led the others to water. 
They pulled or threw him off, ran away, 
and were never heard of more. Some- 
one told Captain Bliss, General Taylor’s 
adjutant - general, about Grant’s misfor- 
tune. ‘‘ Yes, I heard Grant lost five or 
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six dollars’ worth of 
horses the other day!”’ 
he replied. 

But Grant insisted 
that that was aslander; 
for, said he, ‘‘My 
horses were broken to 
the saddle when I got 
them, and actually 
cost near twenty dol- 
fars/”’ 

The would-be team- 
sters or drivers were 
frontiersmen, Texans, 
Mexicans, and as wild 
and untamable as the 
mules and horses they 
had to subdue. 

The mode of break- 
ing in a team was 
something like this: 
A whole company of teamsters would join 
in the undertaking. They would enter the 
corral with ropes; one would throw a 
lasso over a mule’s head; as he kicked 
and reared other lassoes would soon be 
thrown around his legs, and that mule 
would speedily find himself pulled by stal- 
wart men in several directions at the same 
time, until he rolled and tumbled about 
and was stamped upon and humiliated 
into a less belligerent state of mind. A 
half-dozen mules would be thus treated, 
making up ateam. Then, with two lassoes 
around each mule’s neck—to pull in 
opposite directions — they were led out, 
and, with a dozen or more men around 
each mule — keeping as clear of his heels 





{ } LOOKING NORTH FROM JEFFERSON BARRACKS, IN 1861. 
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as possible—he was harnessed. He 
might be thrown down a few times in the 
process should he prove to be too ener- 
getic in his opposition. Finally the mules 
were buckled and strapped together and 
securely hitched to the wagon. 

Grant then says: ‘‘ Two men remained 

on either side of the leaders with lassoes 
about their necks, and one man retained 
the same restraining influence on each of 
the others. All being ready, the hold 
would be slackened and the team 
started. The first motion was gen- 
erally five or six mules in the air at 
one time, backs bowed, hind feet 
extended to the rear. After re- 
peating this movement a few times, 
the leaders would start to run. 
This would bring the breeching 
tight against the mules at the 
wheels, which these last would 
seem to regard as a most unwar- 
rantable attempt at coercion! 
They would sometimes take a seat, 
sometimes lie down.’’ But even- 
tually order would come out of 
chaos, and submission follow re- 
bellion. ‘‘ But there never was a 
time during the war,’’ says Grant, 
‘*when it was safe to let a Mexican 
mule get entirely loose.”’ 


CHAPTER IX. 


GRANT GOES WITH MAJOR DIX TO 
SAN ANTONIO AND AUSTIN. 


While preparations were thus 
progressing for an advance, a pay- 
master’s train was made ready 
(December, 1845) under Major 
(afterward General) Dix, to go to 
San Antonio and Austin to pay off 
detachments of the United States Army 
stationed there. Beside the cavalry 
escort, a volunteer escort of young officers 
was desired. Lieutenant Grant was one 
of the volunteers. ‘‘There was not a 
minute during any day of the trip,’’ says 
Grant, ‘‘ when deer or antelope could not 
be seen in great numbers.’’ Each offi- 
cer carried a shotgun and every evening, 
after going into camp, some would go out 


* and soon return with venison and wild 
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turkeys enough for the entire camp. 
Lieutenant Grant himself was no sports- 
man and did not have occasion to fire his 
gun during the entire trip. 

By the route then traveled, the distance 
from Corpus Christi to San Antonio was 
one hundred and fifty miles; from San 
Antonio to Austin, was one hundred and 
ten miles; and the return trip by the 
most direct route from Austin to Corpus 
Christi was over two hundred miles. 
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On reaching San Antonio all the young 
officers constituting the volunteer escort, 
except Lieutenants Grant, Benjamin and 
Augur, concluded to spend their allotted 
time at that place, but these three went 
on to Austin with the paymaster’s train. 

Major Dix, the paymaster, was detained 
at Austin a few days longer than was ex- 
pected, and Grant was determined to 
reach the Army promptly on the day 
appointed for their return before their de- 
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parture from the sea-coast. He there- 
fore induced the two other Lieutenants, 
Augur and Benjamin, to join him and 
make the long and hazardous journey 
alone. 

Grant tells this joke on himself. One 
evening, on their return journey from 
Austin, he and Lieutenant Benjamin con- 
cluded to go down to the creek and get 
some turkeys. He says: ‘‘We had 
scarcely reached the edge of the timber 
when I heard the flutter of wings over- 
head, and in an instant I saw two or three 
turkeys flying away. These were soon 
followed by more, and more, until a flock 
of twenty or thirty had flown from just 
over my head. All this time I stood 
watching to see where the turkeys flew — 
with my gun on my shoulder — and never 
once thought of leveling it at the birds ! 
I reflected, and came to the conclusion 
that as a sportsman I was a failure, and 
I went back to the house. Benjamin 
remained out and soon returned with as 
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many turkeys as he wanted to carry 
back.”’ 

If the turkeys had been an armed en- 
emy for whom Grant had been in search, 
or was pursuing, there would have been 
no forgetfulness on his part. It seemed 
to be only some great object or purpose, 
some impending emergency, that called 
forth Grant’s energies and latent powers. 

The trip was a weary and lonely one. 
They had only such supplies as they car- 
ried on their horses, and the horses fed 
on the dry grass. They camped out at 
night, with howling wolves, hostile In- 
dians and dangerous freebooters prowl- 
ing over the country. One evening they 
were belated in reaching a desirable 
camping place, and Grant says, ‘‘We 
heard the most unearthly howling of 
wolves directly in front of us. The sound 
indicated that they were near. To my 
untrained ear it appeared as if there must 
be enough to devour us and our horses! 
Benjamin was in the lead and he kept 
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right on towards the noise. I followed, 
because I had not the moral courage to 
turn back! He had been raised in Indi- 
ana and knew the capacity of a few to 
make believe there was an unlimited 
number of them. Benjamin asked me 
how many wolves I thought there were 
in that pack. Knowing where he was 
from, and suspecting that he thought I 
would overestimate the number, I deter- 
mined to show my acquaintance with the 
animal by putting my estimate below 
what could possibly be correct, and an- 
swered, ‘Oh, about twenty,’ very indif- 
ferently. He smiled and rodeon. Ina 
minute we were close upon them before 
they saw us. There were just two of 
them! Seated upon their haunches, with 
their mouths close together, they had 
made all the noise we had been hearing 
for the last ten minutes !”’ 

And then Grant draws a moral from 
this. He adds: ‘‘I have often thought of 
this incident since, when I have heard the 
noise of a few disappointed politicians 
who had deserted their associates. There 
are always more of them before they are 
counted.” 

On one hundred and fifty miles of this 
journey there was but one solitary habita- 
tion ; a lone cabin in a wilderness of wide 
expanse. On approaching the cabin, 
Lieutenant Augur (late General Augur) 
was very sick, and they were rejoiced to 
find that the man who occupied it with 
his slave was one they had known near 
Fort Jessup, La. He had emigrated in 
advance of his family to build a home for 
them. 

Augur was unable to proceed on the 
journey. They therefore arranged with 
their Louisiana friend to take care of 
their sick companion until Major Dix 
should pass in a few days with his train ; 
and then Grant and Benjamin alone re- 
sumed the wild and dangerous journey. 
Fortunately they reached the Army at Cor- 
pus Christi safely — foot-sore and travel- 
stained—on the day their ‘‘leave”’ ex- 
pired. 
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I think Grant was never known to be 
‘‘absent without leave,’’ and am certain 
that when in independent command he 
was never ‘too late.’’ If he had been a 
week later at Donelson the works might 
have been unassailable. A Confederate 
General, who had observed Grant’s ener- 
getic campaigning in 1862, was urging 
his men in the construction of some forti- 
fications at a very remote point, when 
some of his officers protested against 
making the men work too hard, saying, 
‘*The Feds can’t be here in a month.”’ 
He replied, ‘‘Oh, if Grant is there, 
damn him, he may be here before morn- 
ing!” 

Soon after their return to Corpus Christi, 
the Army advanced towards Mexico. 

After a few days’ march they came in 
sight of a great herd of wild horses. The 
column was halted and Grant and several 
other officers rode out to see the extent 
of the herd. It was a clear, open, undu- 
lating prairie, with nothing to obstruct 
the view. He says, ‘‘As far as the eye 
could reach to our right, and to our left, 
and in front of us, the herd extended. 
There was no estimating the number of 
animals in it; I have no idea that they 
could all have been corralled in the State 
of Rhode Island or Delaware at one time. 
If they could they would have been so 
thick that the pasture would have given 
out the first day !”’ 

When the Army reached the Colorado 
River the Mexican buglers, concealed in 
the brush on the opposite bank, sounded 
the ‘‘assembly,’’ and other military 
calls, and made the impression that— 
like the wolves —there were great num- 
bers of them. ‘‘If their troops had been 
in proportion to their noise,’’ says Grant, 
‘*they were sufficient to devour General 
Taylor and his Army..... A few of our 
cavalry dashed in and swam or forded 
the stream, and — there was not an enemy 
visible! Not a shot was fired.’ 

The January installment of “Grant’s Life 
in the West’ will describe the battles of Palo 


Alto and Resaca de la Palma and Grant’s 
part in those engagements.— Ep. 


[ Zo be Continued.) 











THE OLD MISSION AT SAN DIEGO— OLDEST IN CALIFORNIA — FOUNDED 1769. 


THE LEGEND OF SAN DIEGO.* 


ITHIN the shadow of yon mission wall,— 
A storm-wracked pile that trembles in the winds,— 
Where e’en at brightest noon no sunbeanis fall, 
A sunken grave the wond’ring pilgrim finds. 
No word upon the cross that marks the place, 
Naught that would tell the unknown’s name or race. 


A band of holy friars here did dwel 
They reared this shrine one ‘Datient love and care 
A century agone—the legends tell 
Brave souls were these, made pure through fast and prayer, 
That hither came to save a lowly race 
Whose darkened minds knew not of Saving Grace. 


Each morn the bells pealed forth a message sweet, 
And all the people came from far and near 
To sit a space at the good poteee. feet, 
That they the Story of the Cross might hear. 
Thus, hand in hand, as parent leading child, 
The padres showed the way with teachings mild. 


Alas! that ever in the savage breast 

Lurk doubts that friendly arts may not dispel! 
Too soon awoke the spirit of unrest ; 

And then from out a cloudless sky there fell 
The lightning flash, that, like Sirocco’s breath, 
Left in its wake the sign and seal of death. 


Behind barred doors the padres knelt in prayer; 
Outside, the demon horde the walls assailed. 
A soldier gave the order, “‘ Fire. nor spare!”’ 
“Hold!” cried a voice. ‘“ When other means have failed, 
Fire if you must. Oh, let this,carnage cease ! 
I will go forth and speak them words of peace.’ 


He went,— the youngest of that faithful band,— 

His earnest eyes with holy zeal aglow ; 
A crucifix held high in his right hand. 

An hundred arrows pierced his breast. 

And so, 
They buried him, the martyr, where he fell,— 
A century agone, the legends tell. 
J. Torrey Connor. 


*The San Diego Mission, Southern California, was founded by the Franciscan Order in 1769. On the occasion of an Indian 
uprisal the Mission was stormed, and the lives of its inmates were threatened, The soldiers stationed there urged upon the padres 
the necessity ef firing upon the intruders. It was then that one of the monks volunteered to go to the Indians as peacemaker, 
afterward meeting his doom at the hands of those he would fain have succored, 
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GLIMPSES OF POMPEII AND VESUVIUS. 


By JAMES HETZEL. 


HE way from Naples to Pompeii lies 
along the shore; close to the sunlit 
waters of the Bay of Naples, upon whose 
placid bosom, among the little white sails 
of the Neapolitan fisher-craft, lie peace- 
fully sleeping the powerful leviathans of 
King Humbert’s navy. Far off to the 
southwest, against the bright Italian sky, 
dotted but sparingly with white, fleecy 
clouds, is outlined the blue, hazy contour 
of the Isle of Capri. 

On, past groves of lemon, olive and 
fig trees, past brown corn-fields, where 
barefooted men, women and boys in light, 
airy costumes are languidly directing 
small rivulets of water among the thirsty 
stalks, whose parched blades murmur 
their grateful thanks as they are stirred 
by the zephyrs playing across the bay. 

Arriving at the station and emerging 
from the stuffy compartment of the car, 
we stroll up a dry, dusty road, the white- 
ness of which in the bright sunlight is 
painful to the eyes. Soon we reach the 


Restaurant Diomede, the excellence of 
whose wines is impressed upon us by a 
placard, printed in the following curious 
English : 

These wines are retired from the principal 
houses and are therefore of warranted quality. 
Travelers are begged to not let bring themselves 
away from this renowned restaurant otherwhere 
by guides and coachmen doing this for their 
private interesses. 


Complying with the request, we remain 
to partake of a light lunch and to enjoy 
a brief rest. Then, accompanied by an 
English - speaking guide, we slowly take 
our way through a small, well-kept park 
to one of the gates of ancient Pompeii. 

Through the narrow streets we wander, 
curiously peering into the little apart- 
ments of the small structures, once the 
abodes of a careless, joyous, pleasure- 
loving people. Little brown lizards lie 
out on the stones sunning themselves. 
Startled at our approach, they dart nim- 
bly over the pavements and rustle gently 
among tufts of maidenhair fern back to 
their hiding-places. These agile, harm- 
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less little reptiles are now the only inhab- 
itants of the diminutive city which more 
than eighteen centuries ago was blotted 
from the face of the earth by the terrible 
fury of the grim monster under whose 
shadow it lies. 

Silently and thoughtfully we retrace 
our steps. At the gate of the dead city 
our English-speaking escort places us in 
the care of a native guide, whose lan- 
guage consists of an amusing mixture of 
Italian, French and English, embellished 
by an occasional German word. We 
discover here, waiting for us, two small 
wagons, each vehicle attached to a weary, 
sad-looking little horse, scarcely larger 
than a Shetland pony. In these two 
small conveyances our party, our guide 
and two drivers hurry through the nar- 
row streets and alleys, frightening dogs, 
children and chickens, all of which scam- 
per off to take refuge behind the numer- 
ous fruit - stands which line both sides of 
the way. Out through the thrifty vine- 
yards, whence come the sour wines which 
form the principal beverage of the Italian 


peasant, we rattle on, raising a cloud of 
white dust, which envelops us and ac- 
companies us to the base of Vesuvius, 
where we find ready six small, shoeless 
horses, one being saddled for the only lady 
of our party, a young bride. 

Numerous guides and boys are also 
waiting to acquaint us with the path 
which winds up the side of this ancient 
volcano. Several of these barefooted 
boys, clutching the tails of the horses 
and keeping us in constant dread of 
trampling their heels, run along in the 
hope of receiving a few so/di as a reward 
for making themselves a general nui- 
sance. 

Up the narrow, zigzag path of ashes we 
hurry, the tough little horses and tougher 
boys never tiring, the boys always on the 
verge of being trampled upon and ever 
escaping. Ahead we observe a cloud of 
dust approaching, in which, as the dis- 
tance lessens, we distinguish a party of 
returning tourists. 

Saluting them as we pass, we continue 
our way to the last halting place, where 
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we dismount and rest preparatory to com- 
pleting our journey on foot. 

In an enclosure made by heaping up 
large pieces of cinder is a little wooden, 
one-roomed cabin, the sole occupant of 
which is an old man who cares for the 
horses and serves liquid refreshment for 
thirsty and weary tourists. 

Upward we climb as the sun disappears 
below the horizon, reaching the crater as 
the long twilight commences. Away off 
to the right we see Naples gradually fade 
from vision ; below us lies dead Pompeii ; 
to the left is the site of ancient Hercu- 
laneum. 

Far down the mountain side, growing 
brighter as the twilight deepens, shines 
through rifts the lurid glare of molten 
lava, giving the mountain the appearance 
of having been split open by fire. 

Beneath our feet we hear low mutter- 
ings, and ever and anon issues from this 
enormous subterranean furnace a dense 
cloud of whitish gray smoke, which floats 
majestically off to lose itself in the at- 
mosphere. 

Around us, from holes among the cin- 
ders and ashes, steam escapes, and down 
in crevices we see, close to our feet, the 
red, angry glow of the superheated in- 
terior of this awful, terrible volcano, men- 
acing the peaceful little villages clustered 


about its base. We drop bits of paper 
into these red openings and watch them 
burst into flame as when thrown on glow- 
ing coals. 

Not without a feeling of reluctance do 
we leave this gloomy yet fascinating spot 
and start down the huge cinder-pile which, 
through the lapse of centuries, has been 
increasing its gigantic proportions. 

Reaching the cabin where our horses 
await us, we remount and hurry back to 
the wagons, where, after some little time 
spent in squabbling with the numerous 
guides, halter-boys, drivers and hangers- 
on generally over tips for their so-called 
and wholly unsolicited services, we drive 
as rapidly as possible to the railroad sta- 
tion, for we have but a few minutes 
in which to catch the returning train to 
Naples. 

On the way to the station the rear wheel 
of the leading wagon slips off the axle and 
four of us, bride included, are sprawl- 
ing in the dusty road. Scrambling into 
the vehicle as well as we can, we once 
more rush off to the railroad, arriving just 
in time to clamber into a compartment, 
and in an hour we are again in Naples, 
a tired, dusty and thoroughly shaken up 
little party, and yet all of us well satisfied 
with our ten hours’ journey to the summit 
of Vesuvius. 


FOR HUMANITY. 


In memory of Dr. William Shrad@r, late professor of electrical engineering in the University of Missouri, who sacrificed his life 
August 13, 1896, at the age of thirty, while experimenting with the Roentgen rays on consumptive germs. 


NOBLE friend! high hopes inspired thy breast, 
Who lately wrapt all pale in Azrael’s pall 
Wast borne from sad Missouri’s classic hall. 

Thou daredst unclasp old Nature’s book, to wrest 

From some dim page of her fast-sealed bequest 
To mortals under foul disease’s thrall, 

A potent charm, the dread fiend to appall. . 
Unselfish, thou refusedst needful rest, 

But with unswerving toil consumed the night 
On duty, testing the mysterious ray, 

An humble martyr to the cause of truth. 
Grasping the white torch of world-girdling light, 
Thou hast passed forth, for the high gods did say, 

‘*Let him, our well beloved, die in youth!”’ 


Armstrong Wauchope. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN SOCIOLOGY—A VISIT TO THE ALABAMA 
COLONY OF SINGLE-TAXERS. 


By J. BELLANGEE. 


T HAS come to be a trite saying that 
this is an age of unrest. There has 
been so much talk of discontent and so 
much prophecy of change that even the 
radicals who have been counted as the 
moving factors in the work of readjust- 
ment are becoming tired and are begin- 
ning to feel that it is about time Provi- 
dence were taking hold of the matter and 
pushing along the work of reform which 
they have so auspiciously begun. There 
has been so much talk that the world is 
calling for results as proof that proposed 
reforms have a basis in nature. 

Indeed, this idea of the codperation of 
the forces of nature is a fundamental one 
and is not only the support of the faith 
and hope of the reformer, but it, more 
than anything else, is the probable source 
of that profound conviction which pos- 
sesses him, that the reform he has in 


hand is the one potent panacea for all the 
ills we suffer. 

I believe it to be the grandest and most 
fundamental truth which the mind of man 
can grasp that all things are under the 
wise administration of divine law, and 
that, in the essential relations of all the 
elements that go to make up the universe 
in its every manifestation of mind and 
matter, God has established conditions 
eternal and immutable which produce 
harmony or discord, according as those 
elements receive proper or improper ad- 
justment. 

Were this truth fully realized, reforms 
and progress would be as natural as the 
activity of the mind of man. But, though 
all scientific research testifies with un- 
varying unanimity to the immutability of 
God’s laws, and all of our religious expe- 
riences teach us the one lesson of His 
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** While Fairhope is nominally a village, the houses are widely scattered, giving a straggling appearance to the community."’ 


love, we have but dimly apprehended the 
all-embracing character of this law. We 
have indeed learned its application to the 
material affairs of everyday life, but have 
not realized that it is just as potent in the 
subtler realms of thought, volition and 
desire, and that it rules in the domain of 
sociology as much asit does in physics,and 
is as absolute in political economy as we 
have found it to be in domestic economy. 

When, then, the human mind, with its 
knowledge limited by its experiences and 
its view circumscribed by its surround- 
ings, sees, in all the beauty of its har- 
mony, one of these essential relations, 
the picture is so alluring and its perspec- 
tive so perfect in its alignment that for 
the time being the infinitude of God’s 
plan is forgotten and we overlook the 
fact that the vanishing point of our vision 
is but God’s great heart of love, where 
center the radii of an infinite sphere that 
embraces the countless interests of the 
universe. 

Hence it is that reformers are men of 
one idea, and each in his own line urges 
his one reform as though it were the one 
essential condition upon which the world 
depends. And hence it is that to those 
who have caught none of these glorified 
visions the various schemes of reform 





which are being urged are but the idle 
dreams of visionaries. 

The great mass of mankind regard re- 
forms, however urgent, as but disturb- 
ances of the peace, and theories, however 
perfect, as but useless inventions. Thev 
lack the quickening zeal that comes with 
fruitful inspiration from realizing that they 
are a part of God’s great plan and are 
commissioned to work out, in harmony 
with Him, the eternal purposes of his 
benevolence. With thoughts centered on 
self, theirs is the practical work of adjust- 
ing surrounding elements to their own 
use, and any innovation is opposed be- 
cause it is feared that these adjustments 
will be disturbed. Hence it is that human 
nature asserts itself in almost universal 
condemnation of theoretical speculations 
and glorifies achievement, even though 
in itself bad, at the expense of the ideal 
good. 

Amid the deluge of reform matter 
which is clogging the channels of our 
literary life at this time, it is pleasant to 
pick up the literature of Fairhope Indus- 
trial Association and note the spirit of 
audacious courage and prophetic hope- 
fulness expressed in the conspicuous 
headline, — 


ORGANIZED TO MAKE GOOD THEORIES WORK. 
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We can well forgive the touch of ego- 
tism displayed, because of the promise ot 
work rather than words, of achievement 
rather than speculation ; and we instinct- 
ively feel the hope in our hearts that they 
who have undertaken such a work may 
be pioneers rather than martyrs in the 
cause. 

The record of what the association has 
already accomplished embraces less than 
three years since its inception, and about 
one and a half years since it found a 
home and a base of operations in the 
southern part of Alabama. 


The writer spent several weeks on the 
ground during the months of June and 
July, and endeavored to familiarize him- 
self as far as possible with the actual 
workings of the system which it is sought 
to put in operation. 

The Colony is located on the eastern 
shore of Mobile Bay, about twenty miles 
from the Gulf of Mexico and about thir- 
teen from the city of Mobile. 

The site is a beautiful, wooded plateau, 
rising about sixty feet above the water’s 
edge and sloping upward to a consider- 
ably higher elevation a few miles in the 
interior. The timber upon the upland is 
mostly yellow pine, interspersed with an 
occasional oak, hickory, dogwood, or per- 
simmon. Along the beach at the foot of 
the cliff are to be found also junipers of 
several varieties, cypress, magnolia, sweet 
gum, etc. Flowering trees, such as the 
crape myrtle and cape jassamine are also 
indigenous to the soil. 

The climate is most delightful, being 
tempered by the Gulf breezes, which 
soften the heat of summer and the rigors 
of winter. The region is reported to be 
remarkably healthful and especially free 
from malarial diseases. Catarrh and some 
forms of rheumatism, as well as lung dis- 
eases, are also much benefited by the 
climate. 

It was largely on account of its health- 
fulness that it was chosen, though the 
decision to choose a place in the South 
was due more than anything else to a 


desire to escape the spirit of intense 
commercialism that prevails in the North. 
While the experiment in the North, if it 
should succeed, would be more marked 
in its results, it was thought that the con- 
ditions for success were less favorable. 

In the North it is almost impossible to 
find locations possessing natural advan- 
tages where these advantages, though 
wholly undeveloped, have not been 
already discounted by the high price at 
which land is held. 

On the other hand, land in the South is 
cheap, partly on account of the poverty 
of the soil and partly because social life 
is unfavorable to Northern people settling 
in detached families among the natives. 
Only where Northern people can go in 
such numbers as to furnish their own 
society will residence in the South be 
found desirable. From this it is not to 
be inferred that the Southern people are 
not hospitable and generous in their 
treatment of strangers. The simple fact 
is that natives of the North and of the 
South are so far apart in their habits, 
traditions and tastes that there is not that 
mutual enjoyment of one another’s society 
that is desirable in a home neighborhood. 

This much is said regarding the white 
natives of the South and applies with 


still greater force to the colored popula- ° 


tion. Besides, the relations of the 
Southern whites to the negroes are fixed 
and absolute, and are not easily assumed 
by the Northern immigrant, who is held 
strictly responsible for any infraction of 


_ the social code in that regard. Whatever 


be the personal worth of whites or blacks, 
the former must be assumed to be superior 
to the latter under all circumstances. 
The white man who fails to strictly ob- 
serve this essential support to Southern 
dignity is ostracised for his baseness by 
the whites, and discounted for his lack 
of ‘‘ breeding ’’ by the negroes. 

The writer will never forget the mistake 
he made when, in speaking to one colored 
woman about another whose name he 
did not know, he referred to her as ‘‘ the 
lady’? who had done his washing. No 
amount of good behavior could ever 
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again give him standing as a gentleman 
in her eyes. 

These considerations make it neces- 
sary for Northern immigrants to settle in 
colonies, and will greatly retard the set- 
tlement of the South by Northern people. 
Another element in the value of land is 
the fact that one person can put to the 
highest use only a fewacres. The result 
is that even in sections where the inhabi- 
tants live within neighborly distance the 
bulk of the land is idle. 

The Colonists chose a beautiful site on 
the bay front, where land could be had 
for six dollars per acre and land in the 
rear for from one and a quarter to two 
and a half. They have bought, in all, 
about 670 acres. 

So far the membership fee has been 
enough to furnish to each all the land he 
can use, with a considerable surplus in 
reserve for future expansion. The work 
already accomplished has had the effect 
to appreciate prices and the time will 
soon come when a greater membership 
fee may be required in order to secure 
land as fast as needed. 

For the most part, the lands of the 
Colony were heavily timbered with young 
yellow pines, and had to be cleared and 
fenced before use could be made of them. 
Then houses were to be built and the 
land subdued and vines and fruit trees 
planted. The cost of building is much 
less than in the North, for the reason that 
lumber is very cheap and the expense of 
underpinning is saved by the use of 
blocks instead of foundation walls. In 
many cases the expense of plastering is 
saved, also, as the houses are quite com- 
fortable without that extra protection. 

Though the Colonists were poor, so 
great has been their thrift and energy 
that, within eighteen months from the 
time of taking possession of their lands, 
each family is provided with a comfort- 
able house, surrounded with a garden 
from which an abundance of vegetables 
for table use can at all times be gathered, 
and in which are already growing many 
fruit trees, such as figs, pears, quinces, 
peaches, plums, and Japanese fruits of 


various kinds, together with grape and 
strawberry vines in goodly number. 
Many fruit trees grow readily from cut- 
tings, so that the cost and work of plant- 
ing an orchard is greatly reduced. Fig 
cuttings often begin bearing the first year 
of their planting. 

There are about twenty-five families in 
the neighborhood, including some whoare 
not yet members but have been attracted 
thither by those already in the Colony. 
For the most part they have taken land 
in tracts large enough to furnish all they 
need for cultivation, so that while Fair- 
hope is nominally a village, the houses 
are widely scattered, giving a straggling 
appearance to the community. 

Of course, too, the houses are small on 
the inside in many cases, but there is 
ample room without, and the climate is 
so delightful that one finds it agreeable 
to spend as much as possible of the time 
out of doors. Anything that affords pro- 
tection from the sun furnishes about all 
the refuge needed for personal comfort. 
It is a fact, however, that one of the first 
results of a Northerner’s experience in 
the South is learning to make a broad 
distinction between sunshine and shade. 
Not only is the sun more directly over- 
head, but the purity of the atmosphere is 
such that its rays come down with a di- 
rectness and enthusiasm that are sure to 
secure immediate recognition. But the 
freshness of the Gulf breeze affords an 
agreeable antidote to the heat of the sun 
and gives to the shade just the one thing 
needed to make it perfect. One has 
never experienced the acme of indolent 
bliss until he has tested the pleasures of 
a shaded hammock swung in the Gulf 
breeze where it whistles through the 
pines of Southern Alabama. 

But the sun is not always shining, for 
the clouds come and go, and sunshine is 
interspersed with rain with an abandon 
and liberality of wantonness that suggests 
that there the rain-gods have chosen their 
play-ground. 

Though storms are rare, heavy rains 
are quite frequent ; but, while they freshen 
the atmosphere and stimulate the growth 
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of vegetation, they occasion inconveni- 
ence only for the time being. Owing to 
the nature of the soil they do not produce 
mud and slush, and the falling water is so 
warm and so quickly dried away that even 
the workers in the field frequently do not 
trouble themselves to seek shelter from 
the showers. 

The soil is sandy, with a hard, sandy 
clay for subsoil. There is not much fer- 
tility to it and for many crops quite heavy 
fertilizing is needed. This, of course, is 
a drawback, but is not so great as at first 
appears, for the original price of the land 
is so inconsiderable, and so few acres are 
needed, that the interest on original in- 
vestment saved by these circumstances 
will buy all the fertilizer required. From 
the nature of things the situation points 
to fruits and vegetables for the Northern 
markets as the staple crops to be raised, 
and these require close and constant till- 
age and are more favorable to the use of 
fertilizers than the larger field crops. 

A number of crops are taken from the 
same ground yearly, so that the Colonist 
can keep himself busy on but a few acres. 
Ten acres are ample to employ the whole 


time of one person and, with proper hand- 
ling, will make him a good living. Of 
course, along with his fruits and vege- 
tables, he will care for a little stock, for 
which at present there is ample range, 
and no one would think of living in the 
South without a well-furnished poultry 
yard. Then there are the fish from the 
bay, which can be caught at all times 
and at many seasons of the year in great 
abundance. Oysters are found a little 
farther down the bay and, in their season, 
are very cheap, while crabs and shrimp 
are ready to be sacrificed whenever the 
gastronomic necessities of man require. 

Thus it will be seen that the actual ne- 
cessities of the Colonists are easily pro- 
vided for, and those things which must 
be brought in from outside he can secure 
by the sale of products for the Northern 
market. As yet that industry has not been 
extensively developed, but older resi- 
dents are in the habit of shipping largely 
of cabbage, potatoes, string beans, toma- 
toes, sweet potatoes and melons. A 
daily boat service by the steamer “‘ Her- 
oine’’ enables shippers to reach the 
Southern terminus of the Mobile & Ohio 





** One corner of the store is fitted up as a post-office. where the benefits of a daily mail are enjoyed. A town pump supplies an 
abundance of excellent water.” 
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Railroad at their wharfs in Mobile, 
whence their products are shipped by the 
most direct route to Cairo and St. Louis, 
and via the Louisville & Nashville to 
other points. 

The Mobile & Ohio Railroad seems 
to be disposed to pursue a most liberal 
policy towards not only the Colony, but 
all other settlements along their line of 
road. They seem to realize that their 
prosperity depends upon the prosperity 
of the people of Alabama, and are doing 
all they can to promote the material in- 
terests of the State. During the stay of 
the writer, a number of schooner-loads of 
melons were shipped from Fairhope to 
Mobile and New Orleans, though the 
bulk of the crop had already reached 
market. Watermelons of excellent qual- 
ity were found in abundance at every 
cottage and had a conspicuous place on 
every social program. They were even 
introduced as a feature on Sabbath-school 
occasions (for the present held at private 
houses), where they constituted an agree- 
able postscript to the exercises. Whata 
wonderful improvement on the customs 
of our youthful days when we were 


of a public nature undertaken by the colonists was the building of a wharf." 


expected to show our appreciation of 
Sabbath privileges by singing (with 
doubtful emphasis) : 

“Where congregations ne’er break up 

And Sabbaths have no end!” 

There is one feature which commends 
Fairhope and vicinity to housewives, and 
that is its cleanliness. There is no need 
of constant scrubbing and washing, for 
there is very little dirt of any kind to be 
found. With neither dust, smoke nor 
mud to annoy, they are able with far less 
labor than in the North to keep their 
homes and children in presentable condi- 
tion. There is very little of the time that 
it is necessary to keep children within 
doors ; and, with the health and comfort 
they enjoy without, their care involves 
but little more than a casual oversight. 
Indeed all, old and young, spend much 
more time in the open air in the South 
than in our northern latitude. The open 
gallery is the Southern drawing room for 
the most part, and it is used not only 
with great comfort, but with quite a sav- 
ing both of care and furnishing. I am 
inclined to believe that it is this life, 
largely out of doors, where nature’s 
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potent influences cannot be ignored, that 
gives to Southern manners that quiet, 
easy grace that is so in contrast with the 
artificial conventionalities of the North. 

That the ostentation of riches is not so 
obtrusive there as in the North is, I do 
not doubt, quite largely due to the fact 
that the open gallery, where the social life 
of the South is mostly spent, from the 
very nature of the case is not susceptible 
of costly and elaborate adornment. 

Expensive bric-a-brac, elegant carpets 
and luxurious furnishings are not appro- 
priate for the veranda, and but little 
needed for rooms that are seldom used. 

I have always been struck with the 
greater degree of naturalness in the man- 
ners of Southern people when compared 
with the conventionalities of social life in 
the North, and I cannot account for it on 
any other hypothesis than that in the 
South so much of life is spent out of 
doors in direct contact with nature, in 
her simplest manifestations ; and I think 
that nearly all that is disagreeable in the 
manners or character of the Southern 
people comes from the horribly unjust 
and grossly artificial relations which the 
whites have always borne to the negro 
population. 

If the South were rid of the incubus of 
the negro question — for under existing 
conditions I cannot regard it as anything 
but an incubus — and its civilization were 
developed along -natural and worthy 
lines, it seems to me that it would bea 
charming place in which to live, and no 
part of it that I have visited would be 
more so than the region of Fairhope 
Colony. 

The Colonists are very hopeful that 
they will develop such a civilization. It 
has not been their policy, and probably 
will not be, to admit to membership any 
negroes, and, whatever expansion they 
may have they will doubtless remain a 
strictly white community. 

It is their intention as rapidly as possi- 
ble to acquire land about them and as 
far as possible keep their surplus of un- 
used land as a sort of barrier between 
them and other settlements. They have 


Mobile Bay to the west of them, and the 
bay front above and below them is very 
largely owned by non-residents who live 
in Mobile and other Southern cities and 
who take their summer outing there. Itis 
proposed as fast as possible to buy out 
these summer houses and extend the 
Colony along the bay front. In the rear, 
the land is mostly in a state of nature, 
save that lumbering and the manufacture 
of turpentine have been carried on to 
some extent in times past. Back in the 
interior some distance is to be had a con- 
siderable quantity of government land. 

Besides the homes of its members, the 
improvements of the Colony consist of a 
store and a small building devoted to the 
triple uses of a town hall, a school-house 
and a printing-office. From this office is 
issued a monthly publication, called the 
Fairhope Courier, which, for the sum of 
twenty-five cents a year, informs its 
friends of the progress of the Colony. 
There is also a photograph gallery ad- 
joining the store-room, and one corner of 
the store is fitted up for use as a post- 
office, where the benefits of a daily mail 
are enjoyed. A town pump supplies an 
abundance of excellent water. 

But the most considerable improve- 
ment of a public nature undertaken by 
the Colonists was the building of a wharf. 
This is a structure about eighteen hundred 
feet long, built upon piling, about ten 
feet above high tide, and is substantial 
and first-class in every respect. At the 
pier-head there is a wareroom for the stor- 
age of goods, and another at the land end, 
and a tram-car is used to haul them to the 
foot of the bluff on the beach, from which 
the wagon-road rises by an easy grade up 
the side of a ravine to the upland. 

* To the Colonists, already weakened by 
the cost of their houses and other im- 
provements of a private nature, a struc- 
ture of such magnitude seemed a great 
undertaking. Their private purses were 
exhausted and the articles of incorpora- 
tion of the association forbid the making 
of any bonded or interest-bearing debt. 
Yet the wharf was a necessity and must 
be built. In this emergency they had 
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recourse with perfect success to the fol- 
lowing expedient: Wharf certificates, 
good only for wharf charges, and re- 
deemable only in such charges, were 
issued for money, material and labor 
needed, with the result that in a few 
months the wharf was completed and 
the work of redeeming the certificates 
begun. 

A wharfinger is in charge, who has for 
his pay 40 per cent of the wharf receipts, 
keeping as his share what money is re- 
ceived and turning over for cancellation 
60 per cent of receipts in certificates. 
Nearly all of the resident members and 
many not members have some of these 
certificates, which they are now using as 
money among themselves. The store is, 
of course, the greatest patron of the 
wharf, and, although Mershon Bros., the 
proprietors, invested quite heavily in cer- 
tificates at first, they have found it con- 
venient to take what have fallen to the 
share of the wharfinger in exchange for 
supplies for his family. 

So rapid and sure is the redemption of 
these certificates that they are not liable 
to depreciate below their original cost 
and they serve quite a valuable function 
in increasing the circulating medium 
among the Colonists. So far the experi- 
ment has worked with perfect success 
and it is intended to apply the principle 
wherever possible in the future. In fact, 
the original plan under which the Colony 
is working provides for the issuance of 
script in payment of services rendered 
to the Colony by its officers and employes, 
which script is receivable for any dues or 
obligations to the Colony. The amount 
of such script outstanding is limited 
strictly to the amount of revenues re- 
quired for local uses, so that in the col- 
lection of such revenues the script is 
redeemed. It is expected by such de- 
vices as these to forever avoid the neces- 
sity of being in debt as a corporation to 
outside capitalists. 

There has also been organized among 
the Colonists and their neighbors a Labor 
Exchange, which is designed to facilitate 
the exchange of goods among members. 


The plan contemplates an exchange-man- 
ager, who will have listed or in his pos- 
session such goods or labor products as 
members desire to dispose of, and which 
can be exchanged by means of exchange 
certificates, which will be recognized as 
legal tender among the members. This 
is no part of the organization of Fairhope, 
but an incidental enterprise suggested by 
the success of the wharf experiment. 

The provision above alluded to, forbid- 
ding a bonded debt by the community, is 
also extended to an exclusion of land 
mortgages on private account, by virtue 
of the fact that all land titles are in the 
name of the community. 

The individuals hold land by virtue of 
leases which entitle them to the use of 
the land so long as they pay the annually 
appraised rental. This appraisement must 
take into account only the value of the 
land, irrespective of the improvements, 
and must be so levied as to raise suffi- 
cient revenue to meet all the taxes im- 
posed by State and county authorities, as 
well as all assessments by the association 
for local purposes. In this manner it is 
sought to throw the burdens of govern- 
ment, which is for the benefit of all, upon 
the land which belongs to all, by making 
the share which each must pay for com- 
mon uses proportionate to the share of 
the common property which is set apart 
for his individual use. Moreover, the 
improvements of the individual add value 
not only to his holdings but to the hold- 
ings of those around him, so that all thus 
benefited share in the payment of the in- 
creased tax which the State imposes on 
account of his improvements. Instead of 
fining (taxing) him for making improve- 
ments which incidentally benefit others, 
all are incidentally taxed to the extent 
that all are incidentally benefited by indi- 
vidual improvements. 

This plan is designed to make the good 
theory of Henry George to ‘“‘ work”’ as 
far as possible under the bad conditions 
of existing laws. The Colonists believe 
this to be fundamental and they have 
made it the central idea around which 
their system has crystalized, and, that the 
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experiment may have a fair proving, none 
but believers in this theory are desired as 
members. This fact of itself will make 
the growth of the Colony slow ; but it is 
thought to be better to build slowly and 
surely rather than to jeopardize the struc- 
ture by the careless introduction of un- 
suitable material. 

In their limited experience they have 
found that even a good theory depends 
quite as much for success upon the exec- 
utive ability that seeks to apply it as upon 
the logical ability that elaborates it, and 
that it takes more tact to codrdinate a 
good theory with bad surrounding condi- 
tions than to elaborate a scheme when 
the imagination supplies the accessories. 

It is one thing to indulge in warm fan- 
cies and quite another to deal with cold 
facts ; and, while the former gives heart 
and soul to life, the latter is essential to 
bodily health. 

Fortunately the Secretary, Mr. E. B. 
Gaston, is a man of great energy and has 
realized from the start that success de- 
pends on making good theories work; and 





MOUTH OF FLY CREEK, FAIRHOPE. 


he has bent every effort to that end; and 
for the most part he has had the codpera- 
tion of his fellow members. 

It is too soon to speak from experience 
of the adaptability of their system to 
eliminate the evils of land speculation, 
though it is confidently believed that it 
will cause to go to the common use of all 
the natural rise in land values which in 
other communities goes as unearned in- 
crement to the fortunate land-owners. 

But the experiment which they have 
made with wharf building, and the pro- 
tection against debt which they enjoy, 
have proven very satisfactory to the mem- 
bers, and they are congratulating them- 
selves that in these times of financial 
stringency they are more fortunate than 
those who live in communities where 
bonded debts make taxes burdensome 
and mortgage debts deprive the people 
of their homes. 

Besides these provisions for guarding 
against debts public and private, and 
their plan for turning the increment un- 
earned by the landlord into the coffers of 
the public by whom it is 
earned, there is a provi- 
sion in their constitution 
forbidding corporate mo- 
nopoly of local franchises. 
All local public functions 
are to be conducted by 
the Colony itself, the 
necessary means to be 
furnished in the way the 
expense of the wharf was 
raised and by local assess- 
ments to be paid out of 
land rentals. 

It is evident that if the 
development of the Col- 
ony can be strictly and 
successfully held to this 
program, there will be 
saved to labor much that 
in other communities is 
absorbed by speculators 
and exploiters. 





So much for the fiscal 
side of their plans. In 
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FAIRHOPERS AT PLAY. 


their form of government they are striving 
to make good theories of administration 
to work as well. They have embodied 
in every department the principles of the 
Sécret Ballot, the Initiative and the Re- 
ferendum and the Imperative Mandate. 

In elections the voter is provided with 
an official ballot which he votes in secret. 
Candidates for office are independent of 
political parties for nominations, the in- 
cumbent being at all elections entitled to 
a place on the ticket as a candidate to 
succeed himself. This makes him amen- 
able to the members only. Opposition 
to his reélection will only be developed 
when he ceases to give satisfaction and 
office-seeking will be subordinated to the 
public welfare. Moreover, whenever ten 
per cent of the members become dis- 
satisfied with any officer elected by the 
members or appointed as a subordinate 
in any department, an election can be 
called by petition which shall determine 
whether he shall be continued in office or 
some one else substituted. This is de- 
signed to make the officers of the Associa- 
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tion its servants absolutely, and not its 
rulers. 

Thrice has this action been invoked, 
with the result that in one case an officer 
has been sustained and twice an officer 
has been deposed. 

The same principle is applied to mea- 
sures enacted by the Executive Council. 
Everything is subject to review and action 
by the members upon petition of ten per 
cent of the membership, and any new 
legislation may be ordered in the same 
way and thus the Council be instructed 
as to action desired. 

It is believed that this system will prove 
most salutary. It is already evident that 
it has the effect to make every member 
keenly alive to every interest of the 
Colony and intelligently public-spirited. 
At the same time it removes from the ad- 
ministration of the Colony the element 
of selfish conniving, because in the last 
resort everything must be subjected to 
the average sense of fair play of all the 
members. It affords such an easy and 
fair way for the institution of any experi- 
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ment in local self-government that it is 
confidently believed that in a few years 
the best ideas will prevail and become 
fixed, not on the dominance of selfish 
interests, but upon the foundation of the 
reasonable convictions of the people. 

This system has already proven itself 
fully able to cope with bossism and des- 
troy it. The overbearing and ambitious 
soon find themselves elected to private 
life, and the wire-pulling politician finds 
his wires cut before he gets them laid. 
The ‘‘ dull sickening thud’”’ with which 
any one is dropped who defies public 
opinion is more than human nature can 
stand, and it is safe to say that already in 
Fairhope the supremacy of public opin- 
ion in public matters has been fully es- 
tablished. 





One word in addition about the desires 
of the Colonists concerning future acces- 
sions. It is designed to make Fairhope 
a place where equal rights shall prevail, 
and no one is invited tomembership who 
does not desire to accord to others every 
privilege that he would wish for himself. 
If any one wishes to profit by speculation 
he is invited to give Fairhope a wide 
berth ; but all who are willing to earn all 
they enjoy and are in sympathy with the 
systems which Fairhope is seeking to 
establish are welcomed. Every member 
is absolutely admitted to the ground floor, 
and there are no ranks of superiority 
except such as are founded on nobility of 
mind and heart. 

There are needed in the Colony at this 
time a blacksmith and general mechanic, 
a cobbler and a brick-maker. There is 
not enough in either of these lines to keep 


a man employed, but, with the cultiva- 
tion of small patches of ground in addi- 
tion, these craftsmen could make a good 
living. 

There is also room for the investment 
of capital in the following lines : A small 
saw-mill with wood-working machinery 
of various kinds, especially such as is 
adapted to the manufacture of crates and 
boxes for use in shipping fruits and veg- 
etables ; a canning factory for the canning 
of such fruits and vegetables as do not 
find an early market ; and a hotel for the 
accommodation of visitors from the 
North in the winter and from the South- 
ern cities in the summer. These are the 
most urgent needs for the present, though 
doubiless others will develop as the 
progress of the Colony is assured. 

To seekers for the pleasures that na- 
ture affords, or to those who wish to 
spend their leisure in comfort and retire- 
ment, I know of no place better adapted 
to their requirements than Fairhope. 

Though quite limited in its scope, the 
society of Fairhope will average well with 
that of older communities. With little 
that is artificial in the way of amuse- 
ments, the most is made of those which 
nature affords, and the Colonists never 
tire of the balmy climate and invigorat- 
ing Gulf breeze. But the bay is the 
constant source of delight to young and 
old. With a gently sloping, sandy beach 
free from rocks or snags, the bathing is 
all that can be desired. So gradual is the 
descent that the shallow water is safe for 
the smallest children, while at the pier- 
head the expert swimmers find ample 
opportunities for the exercise of their 
powers. 


LOVE AND FOLLY. 


OVE chanced to meet, upon a flowery plain, 

A youthful pair, and, straightway, smote the twain ; 
But Folly, witnessing the cruel deed, 
Withdrew Love’s darts, and caused their hearts to bleed. 


Arthur E. Smith. 
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MRS. McKINLEY. 


THE COMING “FIRST LADY IN THE LAND.” 


A PEN-PICTURE OF MAJOR AND MRS. McKINLEY IN THEIR CANTON HOME. 
By Mrs. C. F. McLEan. ‘ 


**“\UR WHOLE political fabric rests 
upon the sanctity of the American 

Home, where wife and mother preside. 
They teach the-boys and girls purity of 
life and thought, and point the way to 
usefulness and distinction. The world 
owes them more than it can ever repay. 





The man who loves mother and wife re- 
quires no bond for his good behavior, 
and can safely be trusted in every rela- 
tion of life.”’ 

The above is an extract from a speech 
of ‘Major McKinley during the recent 
campaign, whose echoes have not even 
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yet died away as this number of THE 
MIDLAND reaches its readers. 

The words were uttered on an occasion 
that was not only interesting but unique, 
as the name of the delegation to whose 
members the words were spoken fully in- 
dicates—‘‘The Early Settlers’ Association 
of Cleveland and Cuyahoga County.” 
There were none in that delegation whose 
years had not rounded out a half-century, 
many who had passed the scriptural limit 


From Photo for The Midland by Vignos, Canton, O. 


of three score and ten, and a few almost 
as old as the century itself. 

The words quoted may be regarded as 
an indication of the wholesome views on 
social questions of the President-elect 
which not a little have contributed to his 
brilliant and successful career. 

The fact that, whenever a man becomes 
prominent, the world at once desires to 
know all about the women of his family, 
and particularly concerning his wife, is 





““MOTHER MCKINLEY,” 
The Venerable Mother of the President-elect. 
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an acknowledgment of the 
increasing influence of wo- 
man and a gauge of the 
civilization of the closing 
years of the century. 

The adage that a man 
makes or mars his future 
when he marries seems to 
have peculiar and forcible 
application for a man in 
public life. One whose 
service is given to his coun- 
try, whose time is ab- 
sorbed by those imperative 
demands of office, which 
leave him only a margin of 
time for the personal rela- 
tions of life, for success in that service 
should have a wife of singular devotion 
to his interests, and one able to com- 
prehend and sympathize with those 
larger questions which take up her hus- 
band’s thought and time. If she is not 
such a one, she becomes an irritating 
influence, and often a positive hindrance 
to his career. 

Therefore is the world al ways interested 
in the wives of public men. There is a 
well-defined feeling that they must possess 
a strong and pleasing individuality, and 
that to them their husbands must owe at 
least a measure of their success. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that dur- 
ing the summer and fall of this year the 


Photo by Vigaos. 
MRS. MCKINLEY IN 1879. 


press has been teeming with articles 


about Mrs. William McKinley, and also 
Mrs. William McKinley, Sr. Some of 
these articles, hastily written on scant in- 
formation, have not fulfilled the require- 
ments of truth and fairness. There has 
often been evident a desire to find some- 
thing sensational where there was no 
material for it, or to be over-fulsome when 
the simple facts, plainly stated, would 
embody more of fine sentiment as well 
as truth. 

The best way to obtain a sympathetic 
estimate of people who have become 
prominent is to meet those who knew 
them well before that prominence, to 
mingle with the old friends who could 
claim a degree of appreciation of the 





sterling qualities of those 
destined to distinction, be- 
fore the world became 
aware of them and set 
thereon the seal of the 
world’s approval—success. 
To learn something dis- 
tinctively personal of Major 
McKinley, and particularly 
of Mrs. McKinley, as old 
friends have known them, 
Canton was visited and Can- 
ton people were listened to 
as they talked of the two as 
their old friends and neigh- 
bors delight in talking of 
distinguished people. 

The first impression at Canton was 
its citizens’ sense of partnership in the 
achievements and fame of the states- 
man whose name had become better 
known throughout the world than that 
of any other American who had not 
yet reached the White House. McKinley 
meant all Canton, and, for the past sum- 
mer and fall at least, Canton meant Mc- 
Kinley. There was a conscious swing in 
the step of even the children which seemed 
to say, ‘‘ Yes; I, too, belong here where 
McKinley belongs !’’ Every man, woman 
and child wore some kind of a McKinley 
emblem, and took pains to have it seen, 
as though assuring the gazer that the 
picture was a good likeness, because, for- 
sooth, the wearer knew McKinley. What- 
ever the politics of a stranger might be, 
he could not but perceive that Canton 
was too proud of its famous citizen to 
think of anything else connected with the 
campaign except that Canton had fur- 
nished one of the Presidential candidates, 
and that, in the most neighborly fashion, 
Canton meant to stand by him to the last 
man, woman and child. 





It is not the purpose, nor would it be 
within the scope, of this article to repeat 
the now well conned history of Major Mc- 
Kinley. It is of his wife that it is pro- 
posed totell the readers of THE MIDLAND, 
not with the hope that there will be much 
that is new told of her, but that all that 
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has been said may be sifted and summed 
up. If Canton feels that Major McKinley 
belongs there, much more can that entire 
claim be made of Mrs. McKinley, for she 
was born in Canton, was reared there, 
and the history of her family is, in great 
part, the annals of the city itself. 

Her grandfather, John Saxton, edited 
the Ohio Repository during sixty years. 


From Photo for The Midland by Vignos, Canton, O. 





He began his duties in that office in 
March, 1815, and in September of that 
same year he published as the latest 
news from Europe the end of the daz- 
zling career of Napoleon L., in his defeat 
at Waterloo. In 1870, while still editor 
of the Repository, Mr. Saxton commented 
upon the defeat of Napoleon III. at the 
Battle of Sedan. Three months after 


MISS GRACE MCKINLEY — NIECE OF THE PRESIDENT-ELECT. 
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From Photo for The Midlind by Vignos, Canton. O. 


JAMES MCKINLEY— NEPHEW OF THE PRESIDENT-ELECT. 


Waterloo the news of that battle was 
published in Canton, and its far-reaching 
consequences received Mr. Saxton’s edi- 
torial comment, but it was not many 
hours after Sedan when the proprietor of 
the Repository discussed editorially the 
political changes to follow that disaster 
to the successor of Napoleon I. In the 
years that intervened between those two 
great battles of history Mr. Saxton had 
witnessed all those marvelous changes 
that news gathering and news publishing 
had undergone. Since 1870 the differ- 


ence in newspaper work has not been so 
great, so that the editorial career of Mr. 
Saxton was an epitome of the journalism 
of the century. It is small wonder that 
so long and creditable labors in the edi- 
torial field should have received from 
both Horace Greeley —a life-long friend 
of Mr. Saxton’s — and from Joseph Medill 
— another celebrity whom Canton may 
claim by birthright — sympathetic and 
eulogistic comments. 

The. son of this editor, James A. Sax- 
ton, the father of Mrs. McKinley, did not 
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Engraving by Weisbrodt, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE FLOWER DELEGATION.”’ 
A Flewer Presentation to Mrs. Mc Kinley by the Young Women of Oil City, Pa. 
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follow in his father’s footsteps, but turned 
his talents in another direction. He be- 
came the most prominent banker of Can- 
ton and invested largely in real estate in 
and about his native place. In 1846, he 
married Miss Kate Dewalt, whose family 
was also of the pioneers of Canton. Mrs. 
Saxton had two brothers and one sister. 
Of these three, one, John Dewalt, is still 
living, in Freeport, Illinois, and has three 
children, who are, therefore, cousins of 
Mrs. McKinley. Mr. and Mrs. James A. 
Saxton had three children, George, Ida 
and Mary B. Saxton. Mrs. McKinley’s 
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seven years. Mrs. McKinley’s only 
brother, George Saxton, is unmarried 
and resides in Canton with his sister, 
Mrs. Marshall Barber. Mr. Barber is a 
manufacturer, a member of the largest 
establishment in the world for the making 
of paving-brick. Since the death of her 
father, Mrs. Marshall Barber and her 
family have resided in the Saxton home- 
stead, where Mrs. McKinley was born 
and reared. This sister of Mrs. McKin- 
ley has seven children to again make 
merry the old homestead — four sons and 
three daughters, whose names are James, 





From an old picture by F, W. Meyer, Canton, O. 


MAJOR AND MRS. MCKINLEY. 


maternal grandmother, Mrs. George De- 
walt, lived to see her grandchildren 
grow to manhood and womanhood, and 
for years resided in the Saxton home- 
stead, until her death in 1869. The 
grandfather of Mrs. McKinley, John Sax- 
ton, the veteran editor of the Repository, 
lived until 1871, and had survived his 
wife thirteen years. The sad death of 
Mrs. McKinley’s mother, in 1873, and its 
attendant mournful consequences, will 
be hereafter alluded to. Mr. James A. 
Saxton was spared to his family until 
1887, when he died at the age of sixty- 





George, John, William, Mary, Ida and 
Kate. It goes without saying that Major 
and Mrs. McKinley are devoted to Mrs. 
Barber’s children. During the two terms 
of Governor McKinley’s administration 
at Columbus, one or more of this inter- 
esting family visited there ‘frequently. 
Miss Mary Barber, like Miss Grace Mc- 
Kinley, is now at boarding school, but it 
is safe to predict that these two nieces of 
the next President and his wife will make 
their débit in the social world at the 
White House. They are already warm 
friends and, during the Governor’s tour of 
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inspection through Ohio, they accom- 
panied Mrs. McKinley and were greatly 
admired wherever they tarried. Miss 
Mabel, daughter of President-elect Mc- 
Kinley’s brother, Abner, resides with 
her father in New York; but it is safe to 
predict she will also be one of the rose- 
buds about the President’s wife at the 
White House. 

Mrs. McKinley received the best ed- 
ucational advantages that not only Can- 
ton but the entire country could offer. 
After the early years of her school life 
had been passed in Canton, under the 
supervision of her mother, Ida Saxton 
attended a seminary in Cleveland, and 
later spent three years at the Brook Hall 
Seminary of Media, Pa. The principal 
of the seminary was Miss Mary F. East- 
man, a woman of great intellectual gifts 
and strong character, who was afterward 
induced to use her talents as an orator in 
the cause of woman suffrage in Massa- 
chusetts. It goes without saying that the 
views Miss Eastman held were then con- 
sidered ‘‘ advanced,’’ but that now they 
are looked upon as only up to the times. 
She left the impress of her opinions and 
character on her pupils, so that those 
who came under her care were pecu- 
liarly well fitted for those larger oppor- 
tunities which the future held in store for 
them. 

After graduating, Miss Ida Saxton, with 
her sister, Mary B., now Mrs. Barber, and 
a goodly company of friends, made a long 
and interesting visit to Europe. The 


people of Canton who recall the home- © 


coming of Mr. Saxton’s daughters all 
agree that Ida was a young woman of 
singular beauty of form and feature, 
bright and winsome, though at times a 
little capricious in her ways, an embodi- 
ment of healthy, happy American girl- 
hood, fully appreciating the advantages 
she had received, conscious of the duties 
as well as the pleasures of her position, 
—in truth, a dazzling and fascinating per- 
sonality. She must have been a young 
woman of force of character as well as of 
unusual beauty, because no one in Canton 


who knew her at that time but can now 
recall some incident illustrating her inde- 
pendence of thought, as well as her bright 
and attractive manner. 

One favored life-long friend of both 
the Saxton and McKinley families said 
that after his daughter’s return from Eu- 
rope Mr. Saxton seemed to have a dread 
that she would soon marry and leave 
him, and that he planned all sorts of 
manceuvers to keep admirers at a dis- 
tance. He said frankly that he wished 
she would prefer to remain single, and 
that he did not intend to launch her into 
society in order to hasten her marriage. 
Although a man of large means, Mr. 
Saxton believed in making women inde- 
pendent of the changes of fortune ; there- 
fore his daughter was taught the banking 
business, and soon her finely-shaped 
head, like a framed picture, appeared at 
the cashier’s window of her father’s bank. 
Mr. Saxton believed that he had figura- 
tively as well as literally shut out beyond 
the cage-like window of the bank all 
intruders who wished to marry his daugh- 
ter. However, even a business man 
should have known that there is a mis- 
chievous elf who laughs at grated win- 
dows as well as locksmiths, and can fly 
through them just as well as he can dis- 
port himself in marble palaces, and rove 
among stately groves of old-time forests 
— the little conqueror of the conqueror — 
the one who aims his arrows through a 
pair of bright eyes and reaches the heart. 
Mr. Saxton thought he had locked out 
Cupid, but he only contrived to more 
certainly shut him in. It is the old sweet 
story, and if to the life romance of Major 
and Mrs. McKinley there was added a 
little early opposition, the necessity for 


‘some few innocent manceuvers to secure 


a coveted interview, surely the world 
is more interested in the story, for 
although ‘‘all the world loves a lover ’’ it 
loves best one who needs a stout heart to 
win his ‘‘ faire ladye.’’ And as it has 
been said, the subject of this sketch, then 
Ida Saxton, cashier of the Canton Bank, 
was at that time ‘‘ wondrous fair.’’ Not 
even in romance is it permitted to bring 
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the hero on the scene without an intro- 
duction, so it seems now in order to say 
a few words of Major McKinley. 

The War had been over about five 
years, and the young man, who when a 
boy had enlisted as a private, and at the 
close of the War had retired with the 
rank of Major, afterwards studying law 
at the Albany Law School, was at this 
time practicing his profession in Can- 
ton, and was living in his parents’ mod- 
est home with his brothers and sisters. 
His abilities were even then recognized, 
and he was rapidly making his way to the 
better acquaintance and esteem of all the 
people of Canton. The young soldier- 
lawyer became one of the many aspirants 
for the heart and hand of Ida Saxton. A 
man, who at that time was a boy in Can- 
ton, relates that many a time he wasa 
willing messenger for Major McKinley, 
the bearer of a note to the fair cashier of 
the Saxton Bank. He adds that the 
Major was a liberal rewarder of his ser- 
vices, as he thereby pocketed many a 
quarter, and in his boyish heart hoped 
that Mr. Saxton would long remain as 
obdurate as he imagined he then was, so 
that he would continue to reap his har- 
vest of the Major’s generosity. 

But Mr. Saxton, after atime, gracefully 
yielded to the fates, and consented to the 
union of his daughter Ida with the brave 
and favored Major McKinley. 

They were married in the Presbyterian 
Church, which had been almost entirely 
donated by the bride’s grandmother. The 
pastor, Doctor Buckingham, and Doctor 
Endsley, of the Methodist: Episcopal 
Church, together performed the cere- 
mony. All Canton took an interest in 
the wedding, and the wedding festivities 
that followed long remained prominent 
in the social annals of the handsome little 
city. The young messenger boy was in- 
vited to the wedding (a proof that even 
then Major McKinley knew how to re- 
member his friends), and he also relates 
that he himself heard the bride’s father 
say that the only objection he had to 
Major McKinley was that he had no ene- 
mies. However, the banker lived to hear 


of ‘‘The McKinley Bill,’ and was then 
fully convinced that his son-in-law had 
sufficient force of character to make 
enemies ! 

Even at this time Major McKinley was 
making his way, and those who knew 
him well began to have a well-defined 
presentiment of the prominence the future 
held for him. 

Major and Mrs. McKinley began house- 
keeping in Canton in the same house that 
has gone into history through countless 
illustrations and descriptions. Their resi- 
dence there has not been continuous, be- 
cause the duties of public life have called 
Major McKinley during terms of years to 
Columbus and to Washington. In neither 
of these cities have they kept house, but, 
nevertheless, they have invariably cre- 
ated about them in their temporary quar- 
ters a home atmosphere felt by every one. 

They have always retained in their 
hearts a warm place for Canton and for 
the first house they together called home, 
and it is with ever-renewed pleasure they 
return to the bright city and again cross 
the familiar threshold. 

The first child of Major and Mrs. Mc- 
Kinley was born on Christmas Day, 1871, 
and was christened Kate. The second 
daughter was named Ida. Before her 
birth the then greatest sorrow of Mrs. 
McKinley’s life came to her in the death 
of her mother. So great a shock, com- 
ing at that time, caused a long and severe 
illness, and a resultant prostration of 
health and strength, from which Mrs. Mc- 
Kinley has never entirely recovered. 
When, six months later, this second child 
was taken from them, and, shortly after- 
wards, their first born, then the bereaved 
father and mother knew that with their 
lost ones was buried all hope of again 
hearing the voice of a child of their own 
in their home. From such overwhelm- 
ing sorrow many would rise embittered 
and melancholy. Notso has it been with 
Major and Mrs. McKinley. Their per- 
sonal sorrows have cast about them a 
halo of mutual devotion and has broad- 
ened their comprehension and sympathies 
till every one who meets them acknowl- 
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edges that even grief so great may have 
its compensations, in part at least. For 
Major McKinley’s devotion to his wife 
should pass into history even before his 
triumphs as a statesman. Constantly, 
everywhere, on all occasions and amid 
all possible surroundings, he has show- 
ered upon her, not ostentatiously, but un- 
affectedly and as a matter of course, all 
those delicate attentions which the cynic 
declares men offer women only during 
courtship, or at most till the brief honey- 
moon wanes. 
Above the Major's 
desk hangs the por- 
trait of his wife in 
her wedding gown, 
ands unobserving 
indeed is even the 
casual visitor who 
has not seen the 
eyes of his host 
more than once 
turn to gaze upon 
that vision of love- 
liness. 

When Mrs. Mc- 
Kinley was able to 
be about, the door 
of the library ai- 
ways stood open, 
so that she could 
hear the Major’s 
voice and that he 
could, from time to 
time, without open- 
ing a door, cross 
the two thresholds 
that separated 
them. 

It is almost like telling tales out ot 
school to relate that, during the World’s 
Fair, when Major McKinley, then gover- 
nor of Ohio, visited the Ohio Building to 
take part in the dedication of the Ohio 
Monument, Mrs. McKinley accompanied 
him, but was only able to sit in a good 
position on an upper floor, where she 
could hear her husband and the other 
orators of the occasion ; and not only im- 
mediately after his own speech, but at 
every pause in the ceremony that per- 
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PRIVATE WILLIAM MCKINLEY, 
As he looked at the time of his enlistment. 


mitted him to do so, Governor McKinley 
sent up stairs a messenger-boy with a 
note to his wife, so as to be reassured 
that she was not over-fatigued and that 
she still desired to remain in the building. 

So, much has already been said about 
Mrs. McKinley’s health that it seems best 
to plainly state the facts. She now suf- 
fers from partial paralysis of one leg, 
which makes it difficult, though not pain- 
ful, fur her to rise and to walk, —and, 
too, from lack of strength which her 
inability to take 
healthful exercise 
naturally brings. 
She is, therefore, 
somewhataverse to 
meeting strangers, 
whose curious gaze 
affects unpleasantly 
her naturally nerv- 
ous temperament 
and sensitive na- 
ture, and prefers to 
have about her 
only her intimate 
friends. 

Although not one 
of the so - called 
“shut -ins,’’ Mrs. 
McKinley’s occu- 
pations have neces- 
sarily been seden- 
tary. For that rea- 
son, perhaps, she 
has kept more fully 
informed on cur- 
rent events thanshe 
would have been 
had her life been 
more active. Although usually busy with 
reading and study, she has found time, 


* especially when receiving friends, to use 


her slender, deft fingers in fashioning 
dainty and useful articles. She has cro- 
chetted many hundred pairs of slippers 
or bed-room shoes, which have brought 
fancy prices at bazaars, held for church 
and charitable purposes. 

Always she has had in mind the am- 
bitions of her husband, has ever compre- 
hended and appreciated the large inter- 
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ests that claim so much of his time and 
activities. Never has she allowed the 
state of her health to deter him from any 
public duty, nor to keep her long from 
his side. Except on strictly campaign 
tours she has journeyed with him, at all 
times and in all seasons ; and where he 
has been obliged to reside there she has 
made a home for him. On the other 
hand, Major McKinley never spends 
away from the 
side of his wife 
an hour that is 
not required for 
the actual per- 
formance of his 
public duties. 

Although Mrs. 
McKinley re- 
ceived an ad- 
vanced educa- 
tion and had a 
father who put 
into practice his 
decidedly ad- 
vanced theories 
about the 
“‘sphere’’ of wo- 
man, she is, not- 
withstanding, in 
tastes and man- 
ner, altogether 
feminine. She 
is fond of rare 
lace and has a 
choice _ collec- 
tion which she 
began when in 
Europe. She 
usually wears 
lace, especially 
on all ceremo- 
nious occasions. She is dainty and taste- 
ful in dress, and very particular about 
her bonnets, which are always exceed- 
ingly becoming to her shapely head. 
She wears her hair cut short, but it clus- 
ters about her head in curls and wavy 
lines, which display to best advantage its 
fine contour. It is said that Major Mc- 
Kinley presides as first critic whenever a 
new bonnet is to be selected. 
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MAJ. WILLIAM MCKINLEY JUST AFTER THE WAR. 


Intimate friends of Mrs. McKinley in 
Canton insist that of late years her health 
has much improved; that she is less 
averse to riding in her carriage, and her 
ability to do so indicates a great improve- 
ment in her physical condition and also 
tends to secure continued betterment. 

The most striking and lovable char- 
acteristic of both Mrs. McKinley and 
her distinguished husband is their love 
for children. 
Wherever they 
go they at once 
draw the chil- 
dren to them. 
These soon be- 
come on the 
most intimate 
terms with both 
— with Major 
McKinley for a 
generous, jolly 
} romp, and with 
Mrs. McKinley 
for all manner 
of indulgence, 
from candy to 
Stories. It is as 
pathetic as it is 
beautiful to see 
children about 
them and to 
perceive how 
quickly the little 
* ones recognize 
the freemasonry 
of affection and 
how instinctive- 
ly they appreci- 
ate that there 
is some special 
reason why they 
should be generous in returning the inter- 
est and affection showered upon them. 

In the hallway of the McKinley home 
in Canton is a large photograph of the 
members of the Governor’s official family. 
In the center of the group Mrs. McKinley 
occupies a large wicker chair, and on 
each side of her, nestling closely within 
her arms is a dear little tot in white, two 
of the many friends in distant places 
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whom she and the Major everywhere find 
to welcome them. 

During the two terms of Governor Mc- 
Kinley there was the utmost harmony 
between the members of his official fam- 
ily, and the most cordial social relations 
were maintained. The friendships then 
formed are still kept up by a series of 
visits and social festivities. 

All these circumstances indicate that, 
although in a measure debarred from 
active participation in social affairs, Mrs. 
McKinley is a woman of rare tact and 
judgment and that she will exert a pow- 
erful influence in creating cordial and 
harmonious relations among all those 
whom the official position of her husband 
brings about her. In the best meaning 
of the phrase, Mrs. McKinley will always 
wield a powerful social influence. 





In another street, though not far from 
the home of Major and Mrs. McKinley, 
in a modest but home-like place, lives 
Mrs. William McKinley, Sr., the now wid- 
owed mother of Major McKinley. She 
is a cheery, sprightly old lady with a 
sweet voice that has no tremolo of old 
age, although she is now eighty-four 
years old. She at once brings to mind 
what has been written of ‘‘ no guile in the 
heart.” She has lived in the world, but 
has retained that simplicity which in her 
presence makes one forget that there is 
wickedness in it.» She has distinct no- 
tions concerning the duty to one’s neigh- 
bor, and everybody in Canton wishes to 


be considered a neighbor of Mother Mc- 


Kinley. She can be seen most any 
pleasant morning sweeping her porch, 
and ready tochat with any old friend who 
comes along. 

With her lives her daughter Helen, who 
has much of that determination of char- 
acter which distinguishes her brother. 
With the grandmother and aunt reside 
the orphan wards of Major McKinley, 
son and daughter of his brother James, 
who was at one time Consul of the Uni- 
ted States to Honolulu, and subsequently 
representative of those islands in San 
Francisco. In that Western city he and 


his wife died, leaving to his mother and 
brother their two children. 

James McKinley is a handsome, bright 
boy attending the High School in Canton, 
His face presents a striking likeness to 
Major McKinley, which even the most 
casual observer cannot fail to notice. 

Grace McKinley, the other ward, is in 
a boarding school in the East. It is 
enough to look on her picture to under- 
stand why everybody in Canton says she 
is ‘‘a lovely girl.”’ 

The fact that rapid and continuous 
travel was for Mrs. McKinley out of the 
question, and that he would also be long 
absent from his mother, contributed not 
a little to make the Republican candidate 
for the Presidency decide to remain in 
Canton during the time between the nom- 
ination at St. Louis and the election in No- 
vember. That decision resulted in the 
most unique campaign the political history 
of this country has ever recorded. Al- 
though Mahomet did not go to the moun- 
tain, it is certain that the mountain, or at 
least a goodly part of it,did go to Mahomet. 

The peculiarly picturesque features of 
the memorable campaign at Canton were 
hardly touched upon in the daily press. 
So busy were the newspapers in record- 
ing speeches, in counting delegations and 
in forecasting the final result that the 
startlingly novel and brilliant features of 
the succession of pageants received scant 
attention. 

To all these attractions first of all 
contributed, or rather made possible, the 
marvelous management and facilities ot 
modern railroad travel. The transporta- 
tion of the many thousands to Canton 
from points all over the country, literally 
from Maine to California, without acci- 


* dent and with scarcely any delay beyond 


schedule time, should receive its notice of 
wonder and appreciation. 

Another element that added greatly to 
the success of these mammoth pilgrim- 
ages was the unusually pleasant summer 
and beautiful autumn. There were so 
many and timely showers that the coun- 
try never looked parched and dry. Within 
the memory of the oldest inhabitant there 
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had never been a lovelier fall. From 
whatever direction Canton is approached 
the country is diversified and beautiful ; 
the rolling character of the land gives to 
every mile of the road traveled a new 
charm. Winding brooks and rivers, even 
the straight lines of the canal, shaded as 
they are by abundant foliage along their 
banks and with fields of waving grain 
reaching on all sides to wooded slopes, 
added to the variety and beauty of the 
country scenes, through which the visi- 
tors passed on their way to Canton. Far- 
mers at once recognized the abundant 
reasons for the fame of the dairy pro- 
ducts of the Western Reserve ; and when 
a town or village came into the range of 
vision, the tall chimneys of many fac- 
tories pointed out the varied interests of 
that section of Ohio which have made 
of the State the well recognized link be- 
etween the far East and the far West. 
When the October days came, and the 
fields were covered with their rows of gar- 
nered yellow stacks ; when every shrub 
became a veritable burning bush and 
every tree a waving mass of varied and 
brilliant hues; when the distant, rolling 
hills were fairly aflame with all the rich col- 
oring with which that master painter, Jack 
Frost, delights in heralding his coming ; 
when through the keen, bright atmos- 
phere that finds its way from the Lakes 
there arose the sweet, pungent odor of 
burning leaves, still more attractive did 
the pilgrims find the country about Can- 
ton. The city itself has broad, well- 
shaded streets and handsome homes set 
back in well kept lawns. The streets 
themselves are famous, for Canton was 
the first to use brick, not only for side- 
walks but for the roadways. Under these 
trees waving their green branches or 
disporting their gorgeous-hued leaves, 
and along these smooth streets, the dele- 
gations arriving in Canton marched from 
the different stations, sometimes directly 
to Major McKinley’s home, but oftener to 
the square about the Court House, where 
is the center of the city. These delega- 
tions were always escorted by a guard of 
honor, blue-coated officers on handsome 


horses with saddle-cloths trimmed in 
heavy gold braid, and all the trappings 
of the same bright hue. 

These delegations arrived at all hours 
of the night as well as day, and in num- 
bers that varied from three or four to 
thirty in one day. They were, however, 
like the tides; although they had their 
ebbs and floods, they rolled on forever 
during the entire summer and fall. When 
at flood tide, the scene about the Hurford 
House, which was headquarters for the 
leaders of the delegations, was indeed an 
interesting and novel, in fact a wonderful, 
picture. The mass of humanity surged 
about the decorated doorways and even 
on to the piazzas as though with mere 
numbers the building might be sub- 
merged. Nor was the hotel the only 
decorated building. The Court House 
had always its flags flying and its bunting 
out. Many of the houses made their 
decorations safe in all weathers by having 
curtains of bunting and flags about the 
ever-present portrait of McKinley placed 
inside the windows. 

Past these houses the delegations 
marched to the part of the city called 
Quality Hill, where the modest home of 
Major McKinley stands ; but before they 
reached the house they passed under the 
triumphal arch of painted iron, that 
through newspaper illustrations has be- 
come familiar to all. 

From morning till night the air fairly 
vibrated with the concord and the discord 
of brass bands. Occasionally, when a 
retiring delegation met another approach- 
ing, there was literally ‘“‘the clashing of 
cymbals and the Jdeating of drums.”’ 

The decorations and devices of this 
recent campaign, especially in the aspects 
presented at Canton, will pass into his- 
tory. The questions at issue gave abun- 
dant opportunity for new «and striking 
emblems and apparel; gold overcoats 
and hats, when worn by a body of men 
marching in the sunshine, really dazzled 
the beholder, while duck trousers and blue 
coats lost nothing of their effect by the 
liberal sprinkling of yellow colors. The 
pins, badges and buttons worn by not only 
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THE NOW FAMOUS CANTON HOME OF MAJOR AND MRS. MCKINLEY. 


delegates, but individuals everywhere, 
were like the sands of the sea, not to be 
numbered. Delegations vied with one 
another in preparing some novel feature 
for their parades. Sometimes, as Major 
McKinley appeared on the porch, every 
one would pull out a flag and the com- 
bined waving looked like a forest of stars 
and stripes. Again would he be greeted 
by the simultaneous raising of many 
transparencies and mottoes. The scene 
from the house, though having the com- 
mon features of a mass of shouting, 
waving men and women, had ever some 
variety which gave a new interest to every 
arriving delegation. One of the delega- 
tions of great interest was that of the 
working men of Canton, who visited the 
Major, going directly from the factory in 
their working clothes and with their 
dinner buckets in hand, with their wives 
and children fringing the crowds. 





As has already been said, when able to 
do so, Mrs. McKinley sat within hearing 


34 


of the speeches, and, within sight of the 
interesting pictures to be seen from her 
window. Occasionally she felt able to 
go out on the piazza, and, in the case of 
the delegation mentioned in the begin- 
ning, she and the Major’s mother con- 
sented to form the center of a group of 
the women of the Early Settlers’ Associa- 
tion to whom the Major addressed the 
opening paragraph of this paper. Often 
she as well as the Major received the 
women of the delegations in their own 
house, and Mrs. McKinley would pin on 
a badge for each one with a courtesy 
that always sent away the favored ones 
more staunch than before in the Major’s 
interest. 

On the road to one of the Stations the 
delegations passed the home of Mother 
McKinley, and in going to and fro the 
members seldom failed to give cheers for 
the mother of their candidate. Often 
she would come smiling and waving her 
apron, and in that way would return the 
greetings of the throng. Nor was there 





interest only in the scenes offered by the 
delegations. The crowds the town and 
the immediate surrounding country fur- 
nished were also worthy of special atten- 
tion. The picturesque, the comical, the 
grotesque, were always mingled, and 
when a one-legged veteran painfully 
marched with a delegation, or a one- 
armed soldier pushed sideways through 
the throng, the pathetic was also added. 
The many vendors of decorations and 
souvenirs, crying their wares, added 
touches of brilliant color to the scene. 
Nor must the camera fiend, who seemed 
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an inevitable member of every delega- 
tion, be forgotten. If only there could 
be collected all the photographs taken in 
the city, there would be made possible a 
vitascope of all the startling and brilliant 
aspects of the Canton campaign. 

Nor will the influence of Mrs. McKinley 
on the campaign be overlooked, for it is 
evident that one principal reason for the 
Major’s remaining at home was his devo- 
tion to his wife, and his disinclination 
either to be separated from her or to have 
imposed upon her the fatigues of a trav- 
eling campaign. 


A VANISHED HAND.* 


ROM that fair land no mortal ken hath known, 
Beyond the borders of Love’s flowered lea, 

A gentle hand, one time Affection’s own, 
Steals o’er life’s twilight sea. 


I feel the touch seraphic, and gaunt care 
Abashed departs, and all the shade is shine, 
And, to the breathing of a holy prayer, 
The lost hand rests in mine. 


They say ’tis but a dream, there is no hand, 

No gentle touch that fills the soul with bliss, 
No sweet returnings from the unseen land, 

No prayer, no Eden kiss. 


But still, heart lonely, oft I seem to see 
The hand that left me in the long ago, 

And feel the touch of fingers dear to me 
Folded ’neath buds and snow. 


Aye, not alone to me the vanished hand 

Steals soft from where the even shadows fall ; 
From out that lovelit,‘heart-encircled land 

It comes alike to all. 


A dream? I am content if it be so; 
No hand, no kiss, no sweet prophetic strain ; 
But leave me where the gentle zephyrs blow,— 
For I would dream again! 


T. C. Harbaugh. 


*Awarded the Prize for the Best Original Poem in THE MIDLAND’s October Ist Competition. 
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CHRISTMAS FIFTY YEARS AGO, 


A REMINISCENCE. 


By ALBINA MARILLA LETTS. 


HRISTMAS was at hand, and the 
children began to wonder if there 
would be any Christmas gifts. The elder 
ones could remember the Christmas cheer 
in their Eastern home, just a few years 
before, and it gave them a little heart- 
pang to look out over the snowy prairies 
and take in the situation. 

They lived between two rivers, which 
for weeks had been partly frozen over, so 
that no boats were running — and bridges 
had not been thought of. Worse still, 
there was not a town or store between 
their banks. Not having the sublime 
faith in Santa Claus possessed by the 
younger children, their hearts were sad 
indeed. 

The only grist-mill at ‘‘The Forks” 
was broken down and they could not get 
their wheat ground, so they had been liv- 
ing on corn-bread, cooked wheat, lye- 
hominy and meat, with vegetables, and 
they were hopelessly longing for a loaf of 
white bread again; and so it did not 
seem to them possible that there could 
be either Christmas gifts or Christmas 
feast that year. 

On the day before Christmas, however, 
the father took a long ride on horse- 
back over the bleak prairies, and re- 
turned with a little sack of something, 
which the mother whisked out of sight 
with a delicious little air of mystery. 
Her eyes sparkled and her cheeks flushed, 
and when the children saw her bright face 
and happy smiles they began to feel a 
thrill that lightened the burden on their 
hearts. 

Early Christmas morning, the boy — 
who built the kitchen fire, mornings — set 
up such a shout that the little ones could 
hardly be kept in bed till the room was 
warm. 

I wish I had an artist’s skill to paint 
that Christmas morning scene for the 


critical, hard-to-please children and young 
people — yea, and older ones, too — of the 
the present day. 

Near the fire stood the father, his ruddy 
face and clear blue eyes beaming with 
silent enjoyment. His fine Roman nose 
suggested strength of character and will. 
A few gray hairs proved that time and 
toil were doing their work ; but the ex- 
pression revealed the father heart and 
the face was glorified. 

The table was spread for breakfast in 
the kitchen. The mother stood beside 
it, the fingers of her small hand resting 
on the snowy table-cloth. She was not 
tall, but her head was so well poised that 
her beautiful, dark eyes seemed to be 
graciously looking down upon taller peo- 
ple. Her dark hair lay in waves and coils 
high on her head, and was like a coronet 
wrought with a silver thread. A neck- 
lace of gold beads clasped her throat and 
gave a festive air to her otherwise plain 
attire. No pen can paint the eager, in- 
tense interest —the mother look —in her 
face, as the children rushed tumultuously 
into the room, under the guidance of the 
dark-eyed, elder lad, his mother’s helper 
and pride. 

The fire was roaring. The tea-kettle 
was singing merrily. The room was 
flooded with the warm, golden light that 
poured into the eastern windows. 

Along one side of the room was fastened 
a large pictorial paper, a ‘‘ mammoth holi- 
day number” called 7he Double Brother 
Jonathan. There was a wonderful pic- 
ture of Santa Claus and his sledge and 
reindeer many, the jolly old fellow with 
one leg over the top of the chimney, and 
with a pack of toys on his back. There, 
too, was a lovely portrait of Victoria, the 
young Queen of England, also number- 
less Christmas scenes representing feasts 
and frolics. Ona snowy-white pine table 
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by the window was the mother’s Jerusa- 
lem cherry tree,— but, wonder of won- 
ders! during the night it had borne 
clusters of brilliant red fruit, which shone 
brightly amongst the green leaves in the 
rosy morning light. Nor was the charm 
quite dissolved when, later, the fruitage 
was found to be cranberries tied on with 
thread. 

And there by the fire hung the stock- 
ings — of graduated sizes —full to over- 
flowing ; for beneath each pair was a little 
basket, or pail, labeled with each child’s 
name. And what do you think the bas- 
kets contained? O, so many things! 
Little cranberry pies—the little, red, 
juicy things covered with white sugar ; 
doughnuts, and cookies in all sorts of 
shapes; dolls and horses, and soldiers, 
and hearts ; and little cakes cut with a 
thimble and fried brown, till they looked 
like brown nuts ; — but the crowning joke 
of all was a brown snake with a wicked 
looking mouth— with a red cranberry in 
it, and allspice for eyes —one for each 
sturdy boy who all summer long had gone 
armed with a stick to kill the snakes that 


** There was a rabbit hunt for the boys after dinner."’ 
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infested the prairies in an early day. In 
the stockings were found warm wristlets, 
and mittens, and balls covered with buck- 
skin,— the father’s work,— and a won- 
derfully dressed, home-made doll for the 
one little sister,— who could not be pre- 
vailed upon to touch a doughnut ser- 
pent ; also one or two little gifts from the 
carefully preserved treasures of a dead 
sister,— toward whose lonely, snow-cov- 
ered resting-place the mother’s thoughts 
turned more than once that day, her eyes 
bedimmed with tears, though her lips 
smiled bravely for her dear ones’ sake. 

There was no “‘ store candy,” but there 
was no lack of taffy, and pop-corn, and 
nuts. 

Then came the breakfast, with some of 
mother’s wheaten griddle cakes —‘‘ pan- 
cakes” they called them — served with 
butter and sugar as they were baked,— 
and what a joyous, happy breakfast it was ! 
and what a merry, contented family ! 
Then came the cheery hours of morning 
work, the drawing the much muffled littie 
sister, and the rosy baby brother, on the 
sled made by father’s own hands, the 
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snow-balling and foot-races and wrest- 
ling,— and then the Christmas dinner. 

Memory fails to tell whether the board 
was graced with the presence of one of the 
great black wild turkeys that abounded in 
the woods along the streams, or a haunch 
of venison, or smothered prairie-chicken, 
or broiled quail, but it was certainly 
browned to a turn, and served with cran- 
berry sauce, rich gravy, and the rare flavor 
of mother’s cooking. 

The cranberries which illuminate this 
simple tale came all the way from Wis- 
consin, sent by the eldest son, who was 
lumbering in that state that winter. 

There was a rabbit hunt for the boys 
after dinner ; but if memory is vague on 
this feature of the occasion, the evening 
picture will never fade from remembrance. 

The family circle is again formed around 
the fire and the table. They do not sing 
‘‘Let no cold stranger come,’’ for there 
are neither neighbors nor strangers within 
miles of their humble home. The chil- 
dren, subdued with the unusual excite- 
ment of the day, are glad to rest awhile 
and listen to the father’s reading. Some 
treasured books are brought out. All 
listen with delight while he reads and re- 
lates Christmas stories and tales of Christ- 
mas customs. 

Then comes the mother’s turn, and she 
recites in her rich, sympathetic voice, 
Burns’ ‘ Highland Mary,’’ and extracts 
from Scott’s ‘‘ Lady of the Lake,’’ and 


‘*Marmion,’’ and though there is no at- 
tempt at dramatic effect the interest is 
intense. When she reaches the lines,— 
“My castle is my king's alone, 

From turret to foundation stone ; 

The hand of Douglas is his own, 

And never shall in friendly grasp 

The hand of such as Marmion clasp!” 
this followed by the indignant reply, and 
the call of Lord Angus for his minions,— 
a pleasurable thrill runs through the little 
ones in her audience such as is rarely felt 
by ‘“‘ children of larger growth.”’ 

Then the father is besieged for a reci- 
tation or a story, and in good-natured re- 
sponse he recites ‘‘John Gilpin’s Ride,”’ 
and — 

* Peter would go to the wedding, 
He would. 
And his wife must ride behind, 
'f she could,” — 
till the little circle is brought back to the 
safe common ground of laughter. 

Then follow games and the nut-crack- 
ing and corn-popping. A thought is sent 
back — which is half a regret — to the 
rosy-cheeked apples and cider of the East. 

Then comes the quiet talk of the “‘ Babe 
in the Manger,” the ‘‘Old, Old Story,” 
also the ‘“‘ why ”’ of Christmas gifts, and 
the origin of this blessed day, and lo! it 
is past bedtime! Perhaps the clasp of 
loving arms is a little tighter, the good- 
night kiss a little more lingering, because 
of the occasion. And so closes a bless- 
edly happy Christmas, made up of a great 
deal of love — mixed with a little flour 
borrowed from a neighbor’s scanty store! 
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FEDERATION OF WISCONSIN WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


By FANNY KENNISH EARL. 


HE Federation of the Women’s Clubs 
of Wisconsin, which has been agi- 
tating the minds of the leading club wo- 
men for the past eighteen months, has at 
last become an established fact. It was 
made possible through the courtesy of 
the Milwaukee College Endowment As- 
sociation, the largest woman’s club in the 
State. An invitation was issued for a 
meeting, to be held in the club room of 
the Pfister Hotel, October 20th and 2ist, 
and met with a very cordial response, sixty- 
five clubs being represented by a delega- 
tion of over one hundred members. The 
representatives of forty-two clubs signed 
the constitution in behalf of their mem- 
bers, the others not having come with 
definite instructions. From the enthusi- 
asm of the delegates, however, there is 
little doubt that the number of federated 
clubs will soon be doubled. 
The moving spirit of the Federation 
was a quiet little woman from Berlin, a 


member of the Athena Club, and of The 
Friends in Council, two clubs of unusu- 
ally high literary standing. 

Mrs. Lucy E. Morris was over a year 
ago appointed State Correspondent for 
the General Federation. She divided 
the State into twelve districts, making a 
gerrymander of the most pronounced 
type, as she expressed it, dropping off a 
county here and adding one there, so as 
to bring the several divisions each within 
touch of some enthusiastic club woman, 
and twelve were appointed to communi- 
cate with the individual clubs. These 
ladies assisted Mrs. Morris in paving the 
way for federation, and were called the 
committee of correspondence, and were 
afterward appointed as a nominating 
committee, as their work had given them 
knowledge of the club women in the 
various sections of the State. 

The halls and club room of the Pfister 
Hotel presented an unusually animated 
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scene on the morning of the 2oth. 
The club room was beautifully de- 
corated with palms and Alabama 
smilax ; and Mrs. Psaet Flanders, 
president of the Milwaukee College 
Endowment Association, gracefully 
presided and welcomed the as- 
sembled delegates. Mrs. Morris 
then addressed the convention on 
the subject of federation, and an- 
swered the question so frequently 
put, ‘‘ What can the Federation do 
for us?’’ by the Yankee fashion of 
asking another, and suggested that 
the thought of club women should 
be, rather, ‘‘ What can we do for 
others?’’ emphasizing the thought 
of service. 

Following the address, Mrs. 
Vaugn of Ashland, Mrs. Gallaway 
of Eau Claire, Mrs. Sleeper of Be- 
loit, Mrs. Youmans of Waukesha 
and Mrs. McMurply of Racine, 
spoke on the same topic and there 
was heard no dissenting voice. 

Other addresses were made dur- 
ing the convention by Miss Marion 
Craig, teacher of the Art of Expres- 
sion, in the Milwaukee College ; 
Miss Elien Sabin, also of the Mil- 
waukee College; Mrs. Charles K. 
Adams, of Madison, to whom THE 
MIDLAND MonrTHLY readers have already 
been introduced. Their topics were, 
‘The Art of Speaking,’’ ‘‘The Relation 
of Club Life to the Educational Move- 
ment,’? and ‘‘Spiritual Reciprocity.’’ 
The room was crowded to overflowing 
during the addresses. many ladies even 
standing in the hall. The whole trend of 
thought was toward the unifying of all 
intellectual and moral forces for the ad- 
vance of humanity. 

Meantime the committee appointed to 
draft the constitution reported, and in 
the discussions which followed it became 
evident that parliamentary usage had 
occupied the attention of at least some 
of the club women of Wisconsin. 

The nominating committee reported at 
the close of the morning session of the 
21st, and their nominees, with a single 
exception, were elected. The officers 
elected were: President, Mrs. Lucy E. 
Morris, of Berlin; first vice-president, 
Mrs. H. R. Vedder, of Milwaukee ; re- 
cording secretary, Mrs. John Winans, of 
Janesville ; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
ac Neville, of Green Bay ; treasurer, 
Mrs. Martha W. Hopper, of Racine ; 
auditor, Mrs. Louise T. Faville, of Ap- 
pleton. Vice-presidents, first congres- 
stonal district, Mrs. W. Sleeper, of 
Beloit; second district, Mrs. 'W. S. Main, 
of Madison ; ¢hird district, Mrs. M. B. 
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Chase, of Mineral Point ; fourth district, 
Mrs. Lilian Mallory, of Milwaukee ; fi/th 
district, Mrs. H. M. Youmans, of Wau- 
kesha ; sixth district, Mrs. John Hicks, 

of Oshkosh ; seventh district, Mrs. Han- 
nah D. White, of La Crosse ; eighth dis- 
trict, Mrs. G. E. McDill, of Stevens Point ; 

ninth district, Mrs. E. E. Vaugn, of Ash- 
land; ¢enth district, Mrs. Rogers, of 
West Superior. 

Mrs. Vedder, of Milwaukee, had a 
strong following and was nominated from 
the floor for the office of president, but 
she declined the nomination. All the 
officers are prominent in club work and a 
number of them are well known through- 
out the State. Mrs. Winans, of Janes- 
ville, is perhaps the best known, partly 
on account of her work as a representa- 
tive of Wisconsin during the World’s 
Fair, a position which she filled most ad- 
mirably. She is also‘one of the commit- 
tee of fifteen women who are assisting in 
the plan for Wisconsin’s Semi-Centennial 
in 1898. 

Mrs. Vaugn, of Ashland, is also a well- 
known woman. She is the founder of 
several clubs in her city, and the donor 
of the Vaugn Public Library, where most 
of the clubs find a home. 

Mrs. Lilian B. Mallory, of Milwaukee 
was an attractive figure at the convention. 
She appeared very young and girlish 
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among so many mature and matronly 
women, but she has been one of the most 
efficient helpers in effecting the federa- 
tion. She belongs not only to the Mil- 
waukee College Endowment Association, 
but to the Social Economics Club, which 
is one of the most progressive of the 
city, and to several musical societies as 
well. 

Mrs. James S. Peck, State Regent of 
the Daughters of the Revolution, and a 
prominent member of the Woman’s Club 
of Milwaukee, was an active worker dur- 
ing the convention. The corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. Neville, of Green Bay, has 
already entered the literary field as the 
historian of her city, whose records reach 
back to the Seventeenth Century. 

A number of women who are promi- 
nent in other lines than club work were 
present as delegates or visitors, Mrs. 
Emma W. Shores, of Ashland, being 
among the number. She is well-known 
throughout the State on account of the 


work of distributing literature to the lum- - 


ber camps, in which beneficent work she 


is associated with Mrs. Upham, wife of 
the Governor of the State. 

Mrs. H. W. Chynoweth, of Madison, 
a member of the correspondence com- 
mittee, and Mrs. S. Hastings were 
two more of the “White Ribboners,”’ 
prominent in reform and temperance 
work, who attended the convention. 

On the afternoon of the 21st Mrs. Hen- 
rotin was introduced and gave an address 
on Federation. She related some inter- 
esting items of the work in our neighbor- 
ing States of Illinois and Minnesota, and 
paid an eloquent tribute to Miss Margaret 
Evans, president of the Minnesota Feder- 
ation. She presented the broad view of 
club life, and dwelt also on the thought 
of service as the central idea of club life. 
Mrs. Henrotin is too well known to club 
women to need special mention. It will 
suffice to say that those who had heard 
her before were newly charmed, and 
those who listened for the first time were 
greatly impressed by her sweet and strong 
personality. 

A pleasant social feature of the conven- 
tion was the reception given at the Mil- 
waukee College to the members of the 
Association and their out-of-town guests. 
About three hundred club women were 
present, and certainly the pretty toilettes 
of the occasion gave no indication that 
the cultivation of their intellectual facul- 
ties had lessened their appreciation for the 
peculiarly feminine quality, — correct, 
tasteful and artistic dress. 

The lines of work to which the State 
organization will give special attention 
are not yet decided upon, but it is prob- 
able that at least two presented to the 
convention will receive support, viz., the 
Traveling Library, presented by Miss 
Stearns, of the Wisconsin Library Com- 
mission; and the Semi-Centennial, pre- 
sented by Mrs. Emma W. Shores, of Ash- 
land. The other lines of work taken up 
by the clubs are mainly civics, literary 
study and philanthropy, and these will 
doubtless receive due attention. 


CLUB NOTES. 


By HARRIET C. TOWNER. 


CTOBER is a favorite month for 

the meeting of State Federations, 

the annuals of Colorado, Illinois, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska and Wisconsin having 
been held in that month. An interesting 
account of the organization of the Wis- 
consin Federation is elsewhere presented 
by Mrs. Fannie Kennish Earl. Refer- 


ence was made to the Illinois meeting in 
Club Notes for November, and brief ac- 
counts of the others follow. The stimu- 
lating impulse derived from these meet- 
ings is of great value. Interest is every 
where apparent in helpful lines of work 
especially of an educational nature. Ot 
these, library work seems, most promi- 
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nent. In Nebraska and Colorado the 
clubs themselves have established a sys- 
tem of traveling libraries, not waiting for 
the slow action of their legislatures. In 
Minnesota and Wisconsin steps will be 
taken to bring the matter before coming 
legislatures, and the passage of bills 
similar to the Iowa statute will be urged. 
In Illinois the clubs are taking organized 
action to increase the efficiency of the 
educational institutions of the State. 





The meeting of the Nebraska Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs was held October 
8th and goth. The Federation was the 
guest of the Fremont Women’s Club. 
Fifty clubs were represented and a large 
number of visitors were present. The 
meeting was marked by enthusiasm and 
the club movement in Nebraska will 
doubtless be greatly stimulated thereby. 
The first session was devoted to prelim- 
inary business, while in the afternoon 
reports of officers and addresses on vari- 
ous important subjects by prominent 
club women, interspersed by music, were 
given. Among these addresses was an 
able one by Mrs. Francis M. Ford, of the 
Omaha Women’s Club. In it the ques- 
tion whether or not the women’s club 
should have an object outside that of 
mutual improvement and social inter- 
course was discussed, and the necessity 
for women interesting themselves in pub- 
lic questions was urged. The suggestion 
was made that clubs may be philan- 
thropic and helpful without becoming 
distinctly charitable organizations. Mrs. 
H. M. Shuman, of Nebraska City, fol- 
lowed with a well written paper on 
‘Significant Phases of the Club Move- 
ment.”’ 

An interesting feature of the afternoon 
program was a discussion of the rights of 
women. A comparison of the rights ac- 
corded women in different countries was 
made by Miss Vesta Gray, of Fremont ; 
Mrs. E. J. Tears, of Piattsmouth, spoke 
of ‘‘ Property Rights,’’ and Mrs. A, A. 
Scott, of Lincoln, gave a talk on ‘‘ Women 
in Nebraska.’’ By invitation of the Fre- 
mont Club a large reception and banquet 
in honor of the visiting club women was 
held on Thursday evening, about four 
hundred guests being present. Excellent 
music was furnished, and the toasts were 
wise, witty and suggestive. On Friday 
morning Mrs. J. C. Field, of Beatrice, gave 
an interesting address on the adulteration 
of food. A debate on the subject of 
‘Large and Small Clubs ”’ followed. Fri- 
day afternoon short reports were given 
by delegates from each of the Federated 
Clubs, and the officers for the ensuing 
year were elected. The members of the 


Fremont Women’s Club, of which Mrs. 
J. F. Reynolds is president, were ver 
gracious hostesses, and nothing was left 
undone to make the third annual meeting 
asuccess. Much credit is also due the 
retiring president of the Federation, Mrs. 
Field, who conducted the meet- 
ings with ability and tact. Resolutions 
were passed complimentary to Mrs. Ella 
W. Peattie, of the Omaha Women’s Club, 
who has recently removed to Chicago. 
Mrs. Peattie was foremost in making the 
plan of a federation traveling library a 
success, and acted as librarian last year. 





The second annual meeting of the Col- 
orado State Federation was held at Den- 
ver, October 8-9. The report of the sec- 
retary showed a membership of fifty-eight 
federated clubs, with an individual mem- 
bership of over 2,000. This report, and 
the meeting itself, show that the Centen- 
nial State is not a laggard, and that good 
and effectual work is being done by its 
women’s clubs. The delegates were wel- 
comed in a bright and witty address by 
Mrs. H. W. Warren, of the Denver Fort- 
nightly. The response was by Mrs. J. S. 
Gale, of Greeley, vice-president of the 
State Federation. The president, Mrs. 
E. M. Ashley, then delivered the annual 
address. She said, among other things, 
that the appeal for practical work ‘has 
been productive of a veritable epidemic, 
which had resulted in sewing and mend- 
ing schools, night study schools, free baths 
for children, Pingree gardening, city im- 
provement societies, and many other help- 
ful lines of work.’’ The president devoted 
a considerable portion of her exceedingly 
able address to urging the clubs to ob 
up the work of establishing free public 
libraries throughout the State. The Wo- 
men’s Club of Denver, in order to provide 
for the immediate needs of club members 
where libraries are not accessible, have 
madearrangements to procure books from 
the Denver public libraries and send them 
to the clubs ; the Denver Club paying for 
the use of the books, the clubs receiving 
the books paying the cost of transporta- 
tion. Mrs. Ashley also urged the clubs 
to support the adoption by the State of the 
traveling library system already adopted 
by New York, Michigan, and Iowa, saying 
that a copy of the Iowa law had been 
procured and would be followed in draft- 
ing a bill to present to their next legisla- 
ture. A thoughtful and instructive paper, 
on ‘‘ What Constitutes Good Citizenship,”’ 
was presented by Mrs. H. E. Churchill, 
of Greeley. The speaker outlined the 
divergent conditions of society, stating 
that the difficulty of saying what was 
good citizenship was augmented by these 
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circumstances. ‘In codperation and con- 
centration,’’ she continued, “there is stu- 
pendous utilizing and vitalizing power.’ 
Among the important committees ap- 
pointed was a committee of three to out- 
line a course of study to be submitted to 
the board of managers of the General 
Federation, and a committee to revise the 
by-laws. The new officers are: President, 
Mrs. Mahlon D. Thatcher, of Pueblo ; vice- 
president, Mrs. J. S. Gale, Greeley; *e- 
cording secretary, Mrs. C. A. Eldredge, 
Colorado Springs ; corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs. C. C. Richardson, Pueblo; treas- 
urer, Mrs. M. M. Sheetz, Cafion City ; 
auditor, Mrs. C. W. Belser, Boulder. 


The second annual meeting of the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs of 
Minnesota was held at Stillwater on Oc- 
tober 6th, 7th and 8th. The Federation 
numbers over fifty clubs, and about three 
hundred delegates were present. The 
meeting opened on Tuesday and closed 
Thursday. An event of the occasion 
was the presence through a portion of 
the session of Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, 
president of the National Federation, 
and her address to the ladies on Tuesday 
evening was inspiring and helpful 

The principal features of the program 
were: The address of welcome by Mrs. 
Helen McCluer, of Stillwater and a .e- 
sponse on behalf of the Federation by 
the president, Mrs. Margaret J. Evans, of 
Northfield ; ‘‘ Relation of the State and 
General Federation as seen at Louis- 
ville,’’ Miss Martha Scott Anderson, 
Minneapolis ; ‘‘ The Biennial Meeting of 
the National Federation,’’ Miss Evans ; 
the President’s Annual Address; ‘‘ For- 
ests of the United. States,” Mrs. Grier, 
St. Paul; ‘‘Civic and Current Events in 
Clubs,’’ Mrs. W. B. Douglas, Moorhead ; 
‘* Education : Sanitary View,’’ Mrs. Anna 
B. Underwood, Lake City ; ‘‘ Intellectual 
View,” Mrs. Jennie F. Hartin, Hastings; 
“Moral View,’’ Mrs. Ida F. Hancock, 
Morris; ‘Literature in Clubs,’’ Mrs. 
William B. Thompson, Hamline; ‘‘Im- 
provement Work,” Mrs. F. J. Wilcox, 
Northfield ; ‘‘Town and Country Clubs,”’ 
Mrs. W. W. Fowler, Rochester; ‘‘ Re- 
wards of Literary Study,’’ Mrs. Thomas 
Weeks, Minneapolis ; ‘‘Art Interchange,”’ 
Mrs. Rankin, Minneapolis; ‘Free Li- 
braries in Minnesota,” Mrs. H. A. Tom- 
linson, St. Peter ; “ Traveling L ibraries,’ 
‘Miss Gratia Countryman, Minneapolis ; 
‘‘Laws Regarding Property Rights of 
Women,”’ Mrs. Charles E. Conant, Minne- 
apolis; ‘‘ What the Clubs Are Doing,”’ 
Mrs. Susan Fairfield Brown, Minneapo- 


lis ; Symposium : ‘College Literary So- 
cieties,”’ Miss Cora B. Montgomery, Ham- 
line College, Miss Alice Chant and Miss 
Hanson, Carlton College; ‘‘Ian Mac- 
laren,’’ Mrs. Alger W. French, Minne- 
apolis ; ‘‘Methods and Benefits of Lit- 
erary Study,’’ Mrs. Schoonmaker, St. 
Paul; ‘‘ The Gift of the Old World Lit- 
erature to the New,”’ Mrs. Bigelow, St. 
Paul; ‘‘In Woman’s World,’’ Mrs. A. 
E. Giddings, Anoka. 

The program was interspersed with mu- 
sic, discussions and parliamentary drills. 
Social features were marked, and a de- 
lightful part of the meeting. The papers 
and addresses were so numerous that 
only the bare outline of the program can 
be here given, but even that will serve to 
indicate an exceptional meeting. No State 
Federation has presented a wider range 
of subjects, or a program more suggestive 
of the growing life and activity of the 
women’s club movement. The Minne- 
sota Federation is among the most pro- 
gressive in the nation in all that makes 
that movement an inspiration and a power 
for good in society and the State. Under 
the leadership of such women as Miss 
Margaret J. Evans, president of Carlton 
College, Mrs. Chas. E. Conant, and others 
almost equally prominent, and the stimu- 
lating examples of the excellent clubs of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, a high standard 
is to be expected. The officers remain 
the same except corresponding secretary 
and treasurer, Mrs. Alger W. French, of 
Minneapolis, and Mrs. E. S. Butts, of Still- 
water, being respectively appointed to 
these offices. The next annual meeting 
is to be held in St. Paul, and the Mid- 
winter Breakfast, which proved so enjoy- 
able a feature of the work last year, will 
this year be held in Minneapolis. 

The Boone Monday Club is now study- 
ing France, prefacing its program with 
that suggestive saying of Guizot : ‘‘ There 
is hardly any great idea, hardly any great 
principle of civilization, which has not had 
to pass through France to be dissemi- 
nated.’’ That its work is to be done 
thoroughly is shown in the fact that the 
subjects for study are French history, lit- 
erature, and art, from earliest times to 
1715. At each meeting of the Club some 
time is devoted to the study of Civil 
Government. Oncea month the program 
is pleasantly varied by a ‘‘club tea,’’ at 
which conversations on subjects relating 
to French art and literature are given. 
Mrs. Mary B. Andrews is president. 

Nore.—Clubs are requested to send club 


news intended for notice in this department 
to Mrs. Harriet C. Towner, Corning, Iowa. 
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A TALE OF THE RESERVATION. 


By SuE O’BANNON PorRTER. 


HERE was the soft shifting of moc- 
casined feet across the Agency hall. 

The council was over. 

Out in the hot June sun a muscular 
young Indian, lounging in his gaudy blan- 
ket, raised his heavy eyes at the sound 
and let them follow, indolently, the In- 
dian Court as it preceded the Agent and 
his interpreter to the Agency steps. 

The Indian Court was chosen from the 
flower of the Yakimas. White Swan, 
Tanawashee and Captain John were typ- 
ical chiefs, and yet as widely different 
each from the other as it is possible to 
conceive. 

White Swan was short and heavy in 
physique, with rarely clear-cut profile, 
thick, closely-cropped hair, showing but 
few traces of silver. He wore, slightly 
tipped to one side, an old Knights-Tem- 
plar chapeau, across which trailed a strip 
of white swan’s-down. His trousers, of 
army blue, showed artillery stripes, and 
were sufficiently abbreviated to exhibit 
his beautifully small feet in their beaded 
moccasins. 

Tanawashee was at least six feet in 
height. His heavy, black mane, cut 
straight across his shoulders, fell from 
beneath a high-crowned, black straw, 
with narrow brim and beaded hat-band. 
A blue calico shirt and loud -checked 
trousers completed his fout ensemble. A 
large and expansive smile lighted up his 
strong-featured face. 

A powerful man of middle age was 
Captain John, tall and heavily made, with 
a firm, almost cruel, mouth. His hair, 
slightly grizzled at the temples, fell on 
each side of his face in heavy braids, that 
were wound for half their length with 
strips of beaver fur. A wealthy man was 
Captain John, and a hereditary chief with 
a strong following. 


It was a warm day on the Reservation, 
and the sun poured down its fiercest rays 
on the stuffy Agency. The Agent was 
warm and tiredand drowsy. The stupid, 
vainglorious speeches of the Indians bored 
him. His drowsy eyes roved lazily over 
the uplifted faces of the Indians waiting 
about the steps, while he softly ejacu- 
lated ‘‘ Veah probably, suh ; veah prob- 
ably,’’ to the translated protestations of 
White Swan’s friendship. 

The muscular young Indian, who had 
been lounging in the sun, now stood be- 
side the steps, waiting with patient, in- 
quisitive indolence the conclusion of the 
wa-wa, that was but indifferently trans- 
lated by Alec Westly. Tall and straight 
and lithe was the youthful buck, with a 
mane of bronze-black hair that reached 
his waist. His features were clear-cut 
and strong, while his skin showed the 
warm, coppery tint of the full-blood Ya- 
kima. One slender hand held the gay 
blanket about his waist, the other rested 
on the porch. 

‘‘Who is that young fellow, there near 
Captain John?” asked the Agent in un- 
dertone. 

Alec Westly glanced at the youth and, 
when White Swan had finished, put the 
question to the Indians. 

That peculiar Indian smile of amuse- 
ment swept over the group, and was vo- 
calized by the soft-voiced kloochmen 
with their low ‘‘te he!’’ The young fel- 
low half turned his back in pleased em- 
barrassment. . 

There was the soft jabber of Indian 
tongues and the shy giggle of the girls 
as they closed in about the group on the 
porch and — 

‘* What do they say, Alec?”’ 

“‘They say,’’ answered Alec, in his 
halting, imperfect English, ‘“‘he kin to 
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Captain John, he nephew Captain John, 
by-um-by, he son, mebby.”’ 

‘‘O ho! another victim for the lovely 
Agnes, so, so-m-m.”’ 

‘*That’s all to-day. Alec, tell my very 
good friends the Agent wishes them good 
day.’’ 





All round the valley lie the low, soft- 
tinted foothills. To the west, snow- 





crowned Mt. Adams lifts its glittering 
head. The swift Toppenish waters, 
flowing through the yellow land, gleam 
like the strands of a silver necklace across 
the dusky bosom of some Indian girl. 
Here and there among the gray-green 
sage-brush, the greasewood shows its 
richer hue. 

Over the many intersecting roads hov- 
ers a yellow dust-cloud, beaten up by the 
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hoofs of galloping cayuses. From east, 
from west — north — south, they come,— 
singly, in couples, in groups, ridden by 
stalwart bucks in holiday finery or gay- 
gowned kloochmen in variegated blank- 
ets, and infantile Yakimas clinging fast 
to their skirts. 

It is the time of the July races and the 
Indians have been gathering since the 
Fourth. 

A big race is on for to-day. Captain 
John’s little yellow mare is to be matched 
against Yallup’s new roan. The little 
yellow cayuse has carried off the stakes 
for three years now, but Yallup’s friends 
have faith in the roan. 

The’ race-course, slightly curved, 
stretches its powdery yellow length to 
the distant two-mile post. Through the 
hot afternoon the track is deserted. The 
monotonous beat of the tom-tom, niin- 
gled with the loud chant of the pom-pom 
dancers and the hoarse song of the 
Indians, gambling with painted sticks, is 
borne from the temporary village that 
has sprung up along the river. 

It is nearly six by the sun before the 
race-course begins to draw the crowd. 

A gay crowd it is, too, gorgeous in 
blankets of rainbow hue, saddles of buck- 
skin embroidered with beads; fierce- 
looking war-saddles cinched on ambling 
ponies, on which are seated flat-eyed 
girls with long broad braids of blue-black 
hair falling from under bright kerchiefs. 
Old hags, their skin rusty with age, peer 
down from their cayuses, with red- 
rimmed, blinking eyes. 

Tanawashee is there, regal in white 
doe-skin shirt, and breeches fringed with 
eagle feathers. The head-dress of a 
Yakima medicine man, with its bison 
horns and pendant white weasel skins, 
lends dignity to his gigantic figure. 
White Swan, decked in white feathers, 
beats off pestiferous flies with a swan- 
wing fan. 

Captain John and his little yellow racer 
are the center of an admiring group of 
friends. The little mare, with the record 
behind her, has been the favorite from the 
start; but the betting is heavy on both 


sides. Blankets lie piled in heaps ; cay- 
uses are led in strings ; saddles, bridles, 
knives and kloochmen will change hands 
before night. 





In a group of young kloochmen, near 
the track, sat Agnes, Captain John’s only 
child, a girl of sixteen, with bright, co- 
quettish eyes, and a soft, slow, circular 
smile. Bound about her head was a 
beautiful green kerchief that brought out 
the soft yellow glint of her skin. 

A great belle was Agnes, and the 
promised wife of her Cousin Emanuel. 

Yet it was not Emanuel who stood by 
the head of her calico cayuse, but a 
youth, whose bold, admiring glance 
swept the girl from head to foot. 

“You bet, opitsah?’’ he whispered, 
tenderly ; and the girl gave a low, musi- 
cal laugh and looked down at him out 
of her soft eyes. ‘‘Ay ou, Charley Ol- 
ney, if the Yallup roan can beat my fath- 
er’s colley kiuataui.”’ 

The Indian of to-day is a dweller in the 
hazy land of ‘‘ Mebby So”’ by the ‘‘ Don’t 
Know”’ River of ‘‘ Bye and Bye,’’ pre- 
ferring any time in which to labor but the 
present — and to-morrow best of all. 

And so Yallup had trusted that Provi- 
dence would provide him a jockey at the 
proper time, and as Providence had failed 
to come up to his expectations, he was 
forced now, at the eleventh hour, to look 
for a volunteer. 

Charley Olney was a half-breed. His 
father, a Harvard graduate, had come 
West in the early days and degenerated 
into a squaw-man. The little white-fenced 
mound among the sage-brush and a beau- 
tifully graven sword were all Charley 
had known of his white father, and the 
half-breed had grown into a wild, 
vicious, reckless fellow, that even the In- 
dians regarded as cudfus, and for a mo- 
ment Yallup hesitated to accept his offer 
to ride. 

But time pressed, and already the line 
of backers had taken their respective 
sides of the track ; so, with a very ques- 
tionable glance of approval, he nodded 
consent. 
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The race was to be a four-mile run — 
two miles to the stake, and back, in reg- 
ular Indian style. 

Emanuel, on the yellow mare, was al- 
ready in position when the other rode up. 
He had noticed that brief passage be- 
tween his cousin and the half- breed, so, 
when young Olney took his place, Eman- 
uel gazed at him with murderous eyes, 
which Olney answered with curling lip. 

Fine looking fellows were they both, as 
they waited, eager and alert, for the sig- 
nal to start. 

The horsehair ropes, tied Indian fash- 
ion about the ponies’ lower jaws, were 
held well to one side, while the riders’ 
quirts swung swiftly in air. Two pairs 
of bronze bare legs clung close to the 
ponies’ sides and the riders’ long hair 
hung loose to their waists. 

A pistol-shot rang out—and the two 
ponies sprang away, keeping side by side 
until the yellow dust hid them from view. 

On they flew, ponies and riders strain- 
ing every nerve. The sharp crack of the 
leather quirts, as they cut the air, and the 
panting breath of the ponies were the only 
sounds. 

On, on, on they swept, still neck to 
neck, until Emanuel, wild with rage, 
screamed fiercely in Yakima : 

‘Beast! dog ! dost thou think to win?” 

‘‘Even so, Emanuel,’’ answered the 
half- breed, coolly. 

Emanuel, frenzied by the tone, leaned 
out and struck at him with his quirt. 

For a second Emanuel hardly knew 
what had happened—one moment he 


was reaching out toward that hateful - 


face, and the next he struck the ground 
heavily and rolled over, half stunned, 
while his rival flew on. 

They had been rounding the stake, 
the yellow mare on the inside, and, 
blinded by his anger, Emanuel in reach- 
ing out lost his balance and fell. When 
the little mare found herself riderless, she 
bolted, and was found some thirty min- 
utes later endeavoring to drink the Top- 
penish dry. 

The judges declared it no race and 
decided it must be run again. So after 


some vigorous. rubbing of the yellow 
cayuse, the pistol once more rang out 
and the two ponies sprang away. 

The first mile they were still side by 
side, and then the roan began to slowly 
gain in spite of Emanuel’s frantic use of 
the quirt. After rounding the stake the 
little mare broke. 

As the two riders came down the home 
stretch a half-dozen or more of their 
friends galloped out to meet them and 
added their shouts and quirts to urge the 
jaded ponies. 

The roan won by a hundred yards. 

Emanuel was in disgrace and he slunk 
away into the sage-brush to sulk, after 
the race was over. 





It was dusk when two riders crept out 
from the encampment and fled across the 
plains toward the distant Gap. It was 
thirty miles to safety and a swift, wild 
vengeance followed fast upon their heels, 
for ten minutes later two other riders 
thundered out in pursuit, a stern-faced 
father and a wild-eyed youth. 

There was no sound of ringing hoofs 
now, for the unshod feet of the cayuses 
sank noiselessly into the deep dust, and 
two opalescent clouds moved swiftly out 
across the sage-brush plain. 

On flew the first couple with many a 
hasty backward glance ; but the pursuers 
set their faces steadily northward, with no 
faltering or indecision as to their course. 

The sky was clear and a round, yellow 
moon shed a soft light. The kloochman 
was sobbing in her terror, while the half- 
breed’s craven blood began to chill. 

They were both well mounted, and 
their pursuers had not seemed to gain 
upon them ; but a misstep, a moment’s 


. delay— 


Charley Olney dug the cruel spurs into 
his pony, at the thought, and the wild 
cayuse stung by the pain leaped to one 
side and stumbled into a badger hole. 
The half-breed pulled it to its feet with a 
terrified curse, and once more the mad 
chase went on. 

The slight delay seemed to have un- 
nerved the half-breed, who swore at his 
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cayuse and the kloochman, beating the 
poor horse with his quirt, and heaping 
reproaches on the sobbing girl, who 
cowed under his stinging words and 
hushed her sobbing to a plaintive wail. 

But the pursuers kept steadily on, and 
now began to gain slowly. Through 
shallow irrigating ditches, up steep banks 
and over narrow streams, flew the fugi- 
tives. 

Suddenly a bullet whistled by and the 
girl screamed. Her pony had stumbled 
on the slippery bank of an irrigating 
ditch. Another shot rang out and the 
bullet grazed the half-breed’s cheek. 
The shot aroused the devil in the man ; 
his eyes gleamed like burnt holes through 
the tepee at night; his cruel teeth glit- 
tered between his parted lips. He tight- 
ened the rein on his pony until the 
pursuers were within twenty feet of him. 

Out from the half-breed’s hand flew a 
long black line, that sung through the 
moonlit air, and opened, hoop-like, above 
Captain John’s head. Then Charley 
Olney dug the rowels once more into his 
pony’s bleeding sides and, with a wild 
scream, sprang out across the plains after 
the flying squaw, followed by a bullet 
from Emanuel’s pistol and a heavy body 
that leaped at the lariat’s end. 

Emanuel was nota good shot, but now 
that the rivals rode side by side he leaned 
toward the half-breed and, winding his 
strong arms about his rival’s middle, 
tried to drag him from the saddle, 
screaming fiercely — 

“Dog! devil! thou shalt never win!’’ 

‘So sayest thou, Emanuel ?’’ hissed 
Olney between his clenched teeth. 

There was a gleam of steel and a shrill 
death - scream —and the half- breed’s 
hand, dripping with blood, drew his knife 
across the lariat that still wound his sad- 
dle’s pommel. 

Two riders flew on across the sage- 
brush plain, and two riderless ponies 
galloped toward the glittering Toppenish. 

But Captain John lay in the yellow 
dust. His wide, staring eyes saw not the 
star-studded sky, and the clenched fists 
had dealt their last blow. A rattlesnake 


trailed its heavy length across the road 
and gazed with emerald eyes at the dead. 
Emanuel was gasping out his life, face 
downward, in the dust. 
And the kloochman sobbed loudly, 
unrebuked, as they rode into the Gap. 


All round the valley lie the low, soft- 
tinted foothills, across which the shadows 
drift with changing clouds. 

It is once more July on the Reserva- 
tion, but to-day is heard no sound of 
tom-tom or hoarse scream of gamblers. 
The encampment is mourning its dead. 
A year has passed since they found Cap- 
tain John in the yellow dust. 

Not a brave is visible ; only here and 
there is seen a flat-eyed child or dim-eyed 
squaw. 

Suddenly a long, low wail breaks from 
a group of women on horseback, that is 
taken up by mourners in wickiup and 
bush. 

“* Ve-he, ye-he, ya-a-a-a-ha /”’ wails the 
widow. 

‘* Ya-a-a-ha/’’ join in the mourning 
friends. 

“*Ve-he, ye-he, ya-a-a-ha!’’ over and 
over, over and over, the wail trembles 
forth. 

It is the kloochmen mourning the dead. 

‘* Ya-a-a-ha, ya-a-a-ha/’’ join in the 
fierce - voiced braves, as the ‘‘ death 
march,’’ led by Charley Westlv, in the 
dead chief’s richest robe, gallops out from 
the clump of willows along the Top- 
penish. 

The leader bears a long willow wand, 
bent crook-like and hung with pendent 
eagle feathers ; while behind him, on the 
finest ponies of the late chief, follow the 
friends and relatives of Captain John. 

There are forty-three in all, and round 
and round the encampment they gallop 
with their weird chant of sorrow and the 
sharp crack of the leader’s six-shooter. 

Out from a clump of sage-brush gleams 
a wistful face, sorrow-stained and worn, 
the soft black eyes dim from much weep- 
ing; down her cheeks pour the bitter 
tears, and a sob-shaken voice adds its 
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faint echoes to the ‘‘ Ya-a-a-ha/’’ of the drop her wild, repentant tears on the 
other women. pitiful, upturned face of her starving 

Agnes, the outcast, has no place inthe papoose, as its hungry eyes gleam be- 
solemn tribal mourning. The weary, seechingly up at her from its narrow 
travel-worn woman in hiding can only wooden skint. 


WHEN THE FUST SNOW COMES. 


[X THE boyish repertory there’s a mighty lot o’ fun, 

An’ the plays they keep a-goin’ right along from sun to sun, 
An’ they never drap the curtain on the drama o’ delights, 
’Cept to go an’ eat their victuals, an’ to git some sleep o’ nights. 
There is one especial pleasure overtoppin’ all the rest, 
An’ fur fun an’ jolly frolic it’s the very, very best — 
Then the hearts o’ boys go thumpin’ like a lot o’ circus drums — 
O, they’s nothin’ that can beat it when the fust snow comes. 


Then the air is full o’ laughter an’ the eyes is full o’ joy, 
An’ you couldn’t hire a feller to be nothin’ but a boy ; 

An’ the blood it goes a coursin’ in the wildest sort 0’ way, 
Like it caught our jolly spirit an’ was j’inin’ in the play ; 
Every nerve is jest a-jinglin’, an’ the limbs are full o’ spring, 
An’ the voices o’ the kids has lots o’ ginger in their ring, 
An’ the hankerin’ fur frolic allus gits right up an’ hums, 

On the ’joyable occasion when the fust snow comes. 


Every boy o’ solid gumption promp’ly gits upon the ground, 
An’ we start the snowballs rollin’, gittin’ bigger every round, 
An’ we build ol’ Fort Defiance by a-pilin’ up the snow, 

An’ git ready to defend it from the sang’inary foe ; 

Then the whizzin’ balls o’ battle go a-flyin’ through the air, 
An’ the yells o’ war are ringin’ ’nuff to raise an Injun’s hair, 
An’ we hurl the snowy bullets an’ the bigger snowy bombs — 
Tell you what, there’s lively doin’s when the fust snow comes. 


By an’ by they up an’ charge us, storm the well-defended walls, 

An’ the shouts o’ battle mingle with the whizzin’ o’ the balls, 

An’ the flag o’ truce is h’isted by the gin’ral o’ the corps, 

An’ they promise we’ll be treated jes’ like prisoners o’ war ; 

Then the ones ’at got defeated play the enemy awhile, 

An’ they charge the fort an’ take it in the military style, 

Fur we’re bound to overpower ’em with our cannon-balls and bombs — 
O, there’s lots o’ ammunition when the fust snow comes. 


At the village school at recess out we tumble with a yell, 

An’ the girls is sort o’ skeery, fur they know us mighty well ; 

An’ we’ll race ’em, an’ we’ll ketch ’em, an’ they’ll holler ‘‘Lemme go!”’ 
An’ we’ll hug ’em while we wash their purty faces in the snow; 
Then their cheeks they git as rosy as an apple, every bit, 

An’ they laugh an’ seem to like it, ’cause its boys ’at’s doin’ it. 

In the feast o’ boyish pleasute summer only gives us crumbs, 

But we git a royal banket when the fust snow comes. 


’F I should die an’ go to heaven I’d be good as I could be, 
Wouldn’t find another angel more regenerate than me; 

I would keep as still an’ quiet as a body ever could, 

An’ my gineral deportment ’d be more’n extra good ; 

But if seasons up in Glory are the same as seasons here, 
I’m afeared I’d fall from favor once in every blessed year, 
Fur I couldn’t keep my goodness under spiritual thumbs, 
An’ I’d run an’ whoop an’ holler when the fust snow comes. 


James Barton Adams. 
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“At length did cross an albatross 
Through the fog it came; 


As if it had been a Christian soul, 
We havens hash in heen s name. 


Why look’st thou so? — With my 


cross-bow 
I shot the albatross. 


And I had done a he llish thing, 
And it would work ’em woe; 
For all averred I had killed the bird 
That made the breeze to blow.” 
-Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner. 
y= I have a Japanese wife — the 
daintiest little beauty that ever 
wore a kirimon. No, I did not find her 
in this big, noisy city of London; I 
brought her from her native land — beau- 
tiful Japan. As you may surmise, there 
is a spicy romance connected with the 
marriage of an English gentleman and a 
Japanese maiden. 

My father, James Moore, is a London 
brewer. I, his second son, James, Jr., 
was sent to college at the age of twenty, 
where I became acquainted with young 
Lord Osborn, who, at our first vacation, 
gave me a cordial invitation to accompany 
him aboard his yacht, the ‘‘ Lady Alice,’’ 
upon a pleasure trip of six months’ dura- 
tion. We both expected to return at the 
end of that time, Lord Osborn to go back 
to college, I to law. 

It was not our intention to stop long at 
any one point. Our yacht skirted the 
southern shores of the Mediterranean Sea. 
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Passing through the Suez Canal, we 
steamed rapidly down the Red Sea, 
landing nowhere except to take on a 
fresh supply of water. We planned 
to return by the same route, and visit 
at our leisure points of interest along 
the shore, making short excursions 
into the interior. 

With the exception of a little gale that 
struck us when two days out from the 
Gulf of Aden, the weather was remark- 
ably fine, until we cast anchor at Co- 
lombo, Ceylon. There we lay storm- 
bound. We made the shelter of the 
island harbor just in time. A few hours 
later our little craft would have been 
dashed to pieces against the coral reefs. 
When the storm abated we visited some 
parts of the island famous for rich woods 
of ebony and mahogany. 

Leaving Ceylon we voyaged rapidly 
toward Sumatra, and through Malacca 
Strait, making a short stop at Singapore, 
where Lord Osborn purchased, among 
other things, a talking parrot and a chat- 
tering monkey whose mischievous pranks 
soon made him a terror to all on ship- 
board. We left Singapore on the day 
following, sailing northeast, bound by 
way of the China Sea for Formosa. 

Starting from Kelong, the most north- 
ern point of the queer little island, on 
the 30th of June, 1892, we headed for 
Japan, desiring to reach Yeddo.— wherea 
party of friends were waiting for us —in 
time toascend the holy mountain of Japan, 
Fusi-Yami, usually only permissible of 
ascent during the months of July and Au- 
gust, on account of the heavy snow-falls. 

There is a fascination in a life on ship- 
board that grows upon one, and I had 
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voyaged long enough to feel as indepen- 
dent as an old salt. Many strange and 
beautiful sights are to be seen in the 
tropic isles and southern seas. 

The Lady Alice was a staunch little 
craft; but, truth to tell, I sometimes 
feared that, should we encounter a heavy 
gale in the night, we might run onto some 
jutty from the numerous small islands 
dotting our pathway, our ship be dashed 
to pieces and the whole crew lost, in 
spite of the life-boats. 

But the long voyage was fast drawing 
to a close, and I resolved that, leaving 
Yeddo, homeward bound, I would sail in 
a heavier vessel. Late in the afternoon 
of July 20th, we entered Yeddo Bay, 
near the southwest point, hugging the 
western shore. I think it was the hottest 
day I ever experienced. The bay lay 
like a liquid plain, smooth as molten 
glass, reflecting, mirror-like, the brazen 
folds of fretted brass vaulting the cloud- 
less sky. 


“Allin a hot and copper sky 
The bloody sun at noon 
Right up above the mast did stand, 
No bigger than the moon. 


The water, like a witch’s oils, 
Burnt green, and blue, and white.” 

Not a sleepy billow of the deep abyss 
curled against the sides of the Lady 
Alice. The blazing sun scorched the 
boards of the deck until they fairly 
burned the feet of the sailors. It was 
with a sigh of intense relief that we saw 
the sun hang expiring on the horizon’s 
edge. 

Even the sporting fishes seemed to 
swim less vigorously in the silent depths, 
and a lone albatross, bird of omen, cir- 
cled round and round our ship — for miles 
and miles it followed us. Two of the 
sailors,— natives of Ceylon whom we had 
picked up on the voyage,— muttering 
their gibberish, pointed with gestures of 
fear and dislike to the white-winged bird. 

Though not superstitious, I could not 
suppress a shudder as it flew close above 
our heads, uttering its shrill cry. 

The skipper came and stood beside 
me, leaning on the quarter-rail. He 
pointed out a high, rocky promontory, 
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which he said was the extreme point of 


Yeddo Bay. I asked him if the deadly 
calm preceded a storm. 

“Oh, no,’’? answered he. ‘‘It is not 
unusual to have weeks of such sultry 
weather in the tropics.”’ 

‘*He is right,’’ I said to myself, and 
gave the matter no further thought. After 
another hour of dreamy star-gazing, I 
returned to my stateroom, sinking at 
once to sleep. 

Suddenly I was wakened by the heavy 
pitching of the vessel. I hastily dressed 
and made my way to the deck, stagger- 
ing to reach the weather-pin-rail. The 
withered winds shrieked a whistling ac- 
companiment to the surging of swollen 
waters, ‘‘ dark, heaving, boundless ’’ in 
their tumultuous fury, tossing our little 
bark like a cockle-shell upon the yeast 
of waters, a plaything of the pitching 
waves. 

The sea was running some sixty feet 
high and the ship logging some twenty 
knots, scooping up tons upon tons of 
water, first over one rail, then over the 
other, as she was swept across the tem- 
pestuous sea like chaff before the wind. 
A fearful clap of thunder, accompanied 
by a dazzling flash of lightning, rent the 
sky in twain —a cloud-burst. 

The forecastle was afloat, the after- 
cabin was flooded, and the rain like a 
black sheet fell in torrents over the dash- 
ing surge. The captain and first mate 
had been swept overboard. The voice 
of the second mate, giving orders to the 
sailors, was lost in the hollow roar of the 
mad, rolling sea. 

A prolonged glare of lightning revealed 
to our startled vision a jagged, rock- 
bound coast, high cliffs and shaggy shore, 
washed by foaming billows running to 
mountainous heights. It would be cer- 
tain destruction, death to all on board,— 
not one might hope to escape,— if we 
were dashed against the rocks. And to 
take to the life-boats was more than mad- 
ness. Fastening our life-preservers around 
us,—in addition to which I secured a 
stout rope to my waist,— with bated 
breath we watched and prayed. 
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Another lurid gleam and the albatross 
fell upon the deck, to be instantly swept 
away. Asuddencrash — our noble Lady 
Alice parted asunder, her planks and 
beams scattered in fragments on the 
ocean, while each poor human wretch 
became a toy for the pitiless waves. 

I seized two planks, which fortunately 
floated within my grasp, quickly and 
tightly. I bound myself to the largest. 
High\upon the mighty billows I rode, 
then down into the valleys. From out 
the pitchy darkness I heard no cry for 
help. Nor did I see one of the whole 
crew, though at each lightning flash I 
strained my eyes to look over the dark 
gulf. I gave myself up for lost. 


“Alone! alone! all, all alone, 
Alone on a wide, wide sea; 
And never a saint took pity on 
My soul in agony.” 


I knew that to live through that rough 
sea would be a miracle. With a prayer 
upon my lips I resigned my soul to God, 
and the blessed relief of oblivion came. 





The next morning the warm rays of 
the sun, shining in my eyes, wakened me. 
I lay upona sandy beach. Bending over 
me, untying the ropes that bound me to 
my little raft, was an old Japanese, whose 
kind, intelligent face looked anxiously 
into mine. I struggled to a sitting pos- 
ture. To my asking, ‘‘Where am I[?”’ 
he answered, ‘‘Atami.” 

I gazed far out at sea. The bay lay 
smiling in the sunlight, as if it had never 
known aught but rest and peace. Little 
fishing-boats, with white sails spread to 
catch the breeze, dotted the quiet inlet. 

‘‘Was any one else saved from the 
wreck ?”’ lasked the old man. Heshook 
his head sadly. He evidently knew the 
import of my question, but could not 
answer in my language. Taking a sharp 
knife from his belt, he cut the rest of the 
cords that bound me, helping me to my 
feet, for my limbs were stiff and cramped. 
Pointing to a small dwelling, with a 
thatched roof, among a group of similar 
ones not far distant, he took my hand in 
his, leading me, like a child, in the direc- 
tion of his home. 


It was well that the distance was short, 
else I would have fallen by the way. 
When we reached the house I fell ex- 
hausted on the thick matting that car- 
peted the floor. The family surrounded 
me, one tenderly placing a rest under my 
head, another pressing to my lips a cup 
of sak, another putting into my hand a 
bowl of rice. The sa& I drank eagerly, 
for my mouth and throat were parched 
with thirst. 

All was strange and odd to me, but I 
will describe it as I afterwards saw it. 
The cottage was small and divided, by 
paper partitions, into four rooms. The 
ends of the house, as well as the sides, 
were made to slide apart, allowing the 
free circulation of air. All the interior 
arrangements were thus revealed to the 
passers-by. 

Around the open house the neighbors 
had gathered in a crowd, viewing with 
curious eyes the stranger’s arrival. By 
and by, with much ceremony, an import- 
ant personage was ushered in. His head 
was shorn of hair ; his manner was severe 
and stately. He made a few expressive 
gestures and uttered a few. curt phrases, 
ending in the words, “Mizu, mizu”’ 
(water,water). Hiscommands acted like 
magic upon the people on the outside. 
They immediately dispersed. In a few 
moments an interpreter entered, sum- 
moned according to the custom of the 
Japanese. He addressed me in very fair 
English, saying, ‘‘ The physician has or- 
dered you to take a warm bath.”’ 

**Where?”’ I asked. 

‘‘At the public bath,’’ answered he. 
‘*Tt is not far distant, and you may ride.”’ 

He assisted me to rise, and I found 
awaiting me at the door a 7in-riki-sha, in 
which I was borne a quarter of a mile 
and deposited at the entrance of a bath- 
house, above the roof of which a steam 
vapor ascended from the hot baths. The 
house was divided into two compart- 
ments, one for the women and one for 
the men, with a partition between not 
high enough to prove much of a screen. 
After being nearly parboiled, I came out 
limp and almost lifeless, when two attend- 
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ants carried me back to the 7in-riki-sha, 
and I was conveyed to the dwelling of 
Mito. 

There I lay upon the matting, which 
covers the floors of all Japanese houses, 
serving alike for beds, chairs and table. 

For the three weeks following I was 
devoured by malarial fever, and was at 
times unconscious. Fortunately, around 
my body was fastened a belt, in which 
were secured a number of gold coins. 
A little of that precious metal goes a long 
way in an Oriental country. 

I tendered all I had to my host Mito, 
telling him to use it in caring for me. 
- Though protesting, he at last, to please 
me, accepted a part of the coins. For 
truest hospitality —-commend me to the 
simple Japanese fisher-folk. 

The family consisted of three members, 
Mito and his good wife, and their only 
child Iro, a beautiful girl of eighteen 
summers, who watched by my bedside 
while her father fished in the bay and her 
mother tended the small flower and 
vegetable garden which surrounded their 
dwelling. 

In my hours of delirium, when I lay 
with eyes half closed, dreaming be- 
tween this world and the next, Iro ap- 
peared to me like some ministering angel, 
hovering over me with the ever-ready 
cup of saki, or putting cooling applica- 
tions to my fever-burning brow. 

Thanks to her careful nursing, I slowly 
_ recovered. During my convalescence I 
taught Iro— ready student that she was 
—to speak alittle English. She in return 
gave me lessons in her native tongue, 
ofttimes laughing at my queer pronuncia- 
tion, her great brown almond eyes danc- 
ing with merriment, and her rippling 
laugh disclosing a row of pearly teeth. 

As we progressed in the study of lan- 
guages, we also advanced in the science 
of love. We took long walks in the beau- 
tiful groves adjacent to Atami. The large 
orchards of peach, pear and orange trees 
were loaded with luscious fruit. Beneath 
the broad leaves of the palmetto the lux- 
uriant green ferns grew in tropical profu- 
sion, serving as our resting place, while I 


silently listened to Iro strum her samsi (a 
kind of guitar), the very wild birds quiet- 
ing their songs as she raised her sweet 
voice chanting some national hymn. 

After six weeks beneath the hospitable 
roof of Mito,—whom I recompensed with 
what he deemed a small fortune in gold, 
— I one evening announced that, having 
sufficiently recovered, I thought it best to 
depart on the following day for Yeddo. 

As I spoke in broken dialect the few 
words that conveyed my meaning, Iro 
quickly left the house and entered the 
trellised flower-garden. Hastily follow- 
ing, I discovered her in a small summer- 
house, hidden among the vines of honey- 
suckle. She was seated on the ground, 
her pretty brown braids buried in a bed 
of sweet-smelling azaleas. I lifted her 
head gently, looking into her eyes, from 
which the unwilling tell-tale tears were 
gushing. 

“‘Tro,’’? I whispered, ‘‘come, go with 
me to my English home.”’ 

‘*Go?’’ she questioned. 

“Yes, be my wife.’’ 

She threw her arms around my neck 
and clung to me with childish confidence, 
while sobs shook her gentle breast. The 
struggle was severe between love and 
filial devotion. ‘The latter won, I am 
proud to say, for a dutiful daughter makes 
a noble wife. She spoke at last, and I 
understood, for love has a language all 
its own. ‘‘I must remain.” 

‘“We will take them also,’’ I replied. 
‘*T am rich,’’—a fact she had never sus- 
pected. I had been selfish enough to 
seek her love for herself alone. 

The consent of her parents was readily 
gained, and three weeks later we were 
married according to the custom of the 
Japanese. And when we reached Yeddo 
I had the English ceremony pronounced 
by a resident missionary. 

Our Japanese wedding was peculiar. 
In the house of Mito a tiny altar was 
erected; surrounded with flowers. Upon 
a table was placed a dwarfed cedar, on 
either side of which, facing each other, 
were two images, — a Japanese Adam and 
Eve. Around these were arranged a tor- 
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toise, a few mussels and some bunches of 
sea-weed, with several dried fish,—sym- 
bolic of the primitive mode of living en- 
joyed by the forefathers. 

At noontide my pretty Iro emerged 
from her room, robed in a gown of snowy 
white, a long veil hanging from her fore- 
head. Her robe was confined at the 
waist by a splendidly embroidered 02i, 
a gift from the happy bridegroom. Iro 
was accompanied by her two brides- 
maids. We were seated on the floor, on 
each side of the table, which held the 
images. One of the bridesmaids taking 
a small metal vessel, similar to a double 
tea-pot, a spout being on either side, 
filled it with sa&, the famous Japanese 
liquor, distilled from fruits, fish, or yeast 
cakes, offering it to me, and then to the 
bride. We drank alternately from oppo- 
site sides, until the contents were con- 
sumed. The ceremony typifies the sharing 
of the sweets and ills of life, dividing 
equally the joys and sorrows. 

The day following the marriage, we 
started on our journey from Atami to 
Yeddo. Mito presented his humble, 
thatched dwelling toa poor old fisherman 
and his blind wife, who were delighted 
with the to them palatial quarters. They 
thanked us over and over again, throwing 
clouds of rice after our departing jin- 
riki-shas. 

After reaching Yeddo, while strolling 
down one of the principal streets, on our 
way to a famous tea-house, or restaurant, 
I saw a street musician playing on a sort 
of tamborine. By a string he led a mon- 


key, which to my surprise I recognized 
as Beppo, the mischievous fellow we had 
shipped on board the Lady Alice at 
Singapore. Hastily inquiring what the 
present owner of Beppo would sell him 
for, having positively identified him by his 
steel col!ar, I purchased him on the spot. 
How he survived the wreck will never be 
known. Hemust have clung tenaciously 
to a large piece of plank, and thus floated 
ashore, I have never as yet heard that 
any other living thing on board the ill- 
fated ship escaped a watery grave. A 
member of the English legation supplied 
me with the necessary funds with which 
to reach England, as the gold in my belt 
was quite exhausted. We took passage 
on the ‘‘ Queenstown,”’ and just one year 
ago to-day we reached London. 

My dear wife Iro holds upon her breast 
a tiny babe, that two weeks since opened 
to this world its almond eyes. Mito and 
his good wife occupy a little thatched 
cottage in our park. It is built in the 
Japanese style, the floor covered with 
soft matting. It is surrounded by a gar- 
den of fragrant flowers, to remind them 
of the old home in their native land. It 
was a long time before I could teach Iro 
to sit English fashion upon a chair ; in- 
deed, she seems out of place in a chair. 
I rather see her reclining gracefully on a 
soft silken cushion, strumming her samsi, 
her dark eyes, full of love-light, gazing 
into mine. As for me, I never cease to 
rejoice that the waves of Yeddo Bay 
tossed me upon the beach where I found 
my little Japanese wife. 


WOMAN'S LOVE. 


EAR Heart! I give you woman’s greatest gift,— 


Her love in full,— unselfish, pure and true ! 
Allow me not, dear one, from you to drift, 


Until the ‘‘Gates’’ shall ope to let me through. 


Yes, all my love—my life, if it needs be— 

To prove to you how tender, deep and true 
This love of woman is; that you may see 

How faithful Heloise will be to you! 


Dear Heart! 


Lena Lauretta Horton. 
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THE YOUNG HOMESTEADERS. 


A HISTORY} OF FOUR YEARS’ LIFE IN DAKOTA. 


By FRANK W. CALKINS. 


CHAPTER VIII.—THE Story oF MArRaIs 
DES CHEVAUX Morts. 
HE Marsh of the Dead Horses,’ ” be- 
gan Howell, ‘‘ may not bea fascinat- 
ing title for a story or an historical sketch, 
but neither in the matter of the name, nor 
in the nature of the tale, am I at fault. 
What I have here is a bit of local history, 
the materials for which came into my 
hands by accident. The French-Canadian 
voyageurs have given much of picturesque 
nomenclature to this Northwest country 
which, for the purposes of trade and adven- 
ture they, for along time, made peculiarly 
theirown. Intheir exploration or discov- 
ery of streams, lakes, buttes and mount- 
ains, there was often somestriking incident 
of battle, of odd adventure, of camp life, 
or some peculiarity of local conformation, 
of habitat or of savage habitans, to which 
their versatile tongue and quick percep- 
tion responded with a name. And it was 
a most striking and tragic incident, or 
series of incidents, which gave to our 
really beautiful lake the misnomer Marais 
des Chevaux Morts. 
‘‘For a knowledge of the facts in the 
case, I am indebted, as I have intimated, 
to a chain of purely accidental circum- 


stances. That theremust have beensome . 


history or tradition attaching to this long 
and striking name, which clung to all our 
old maps, and was reiterated in the field 
notes of original survey, and which gave 
rise to our rather pretty abbreviation of 
Lake Marais, I had long felt certain. Our 
friend Gordon, here, will remember that 
I asked him about it years ago, and that 
together we made inquiry of that fountain 
of local knowledge, old Louie Lamoure. 
But ‘Old Looey,’— as we call him,— al- 
though he has trapped and hunted on the 
Lake for forty years, off and on, ‘did’n’ 
mos’ know notting ’tall.’ 


*‘Six years ago, however, I made a 
business trip down the Red River Valley 
from Fargo to Pembina, and while at the 
latter town stumbled upon an old resident 
—or rather, perhaps, he stumbled upon 
me — whose life in the valley ran back to 
the days of Lord Selkirk and the North- 
West Company. Thisindividual, old Mur- 
ray Langdon, I found one evening at the 
railway stock-yards, taking critical account 
of a carload of horses I had just shipped 
In and unloaded there. He was an odd, 
rough-looking specimen of humanity, with 
an air nevertheless of large prosperty and 
importance. He wore rough clothes of 
homespun, wooden shoes of a Dutch pat- 
tern, an old worn fur cap, and had the 
grizzled beard and canny eyes of a shrewd 
old Scot. 

‘«“Aweel, aweel, mon,’ he greeted me, 
‘an’ did ye brang a’ thae beasties doon 
here tae sall them? Ye suld a fotchet 
them off oop tae ma plaice, amang we 
Scotes, an’ ah doot na thaed tae them a’ 
eenatwanklin’. Ye’ll no be gattin’ reed 
o’ them amang thae twaddlin’ folk here.’ ” 

Hilarious laughter greeted Howell’s 
rendering of this hybrid Scotch, Young 
Nicoll joined with heartiness. 

‘‘The appearance, manner and speech 
of the old man,’’ the narrator went on, 
‘led to further inquiry, and as a result 
my herd of horses was driven some miles 
up river to a Scottish neighborhood, and 


quartered upon his premises. 


‘*So much for the circumstances which 
made old Murray Langdon, for a week or 
more, my host. , 

“And I found myself upon historic 
ground, too. The old Scot’s habitation 
was a rambling structure of peeled elm 
logs which had been built as early, at 
least, as 1810, and had long been occu- 
pied as a trading station. Its site had 
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fallen upon Langdon’s allotment of land 
in the settlement of a colony, and he and 
his ‘ gude wife’ had occupied the building 
for close on fifty years. An occasional 
coat of rough paint outside, and finally a 
roof of shingles, had preserved the old 
post in fairly good condition. 

‘And it was a comfortable dwelling in- 
side, too, with solid flooring, and a huge 
stone fire-place at one end of its biggest 
room. And the tales that canny old 
couple had to tell on those long October 
evenings! The Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
tainments could not have served to pass 
my time more entertainingly. 

‘Noting one night my evident, deep 
interest in his stories of early days in the 
valley, of the quarrels and fightings — 
with variety of minute detail and incident 
—of old Lord Selkirk and the fur com- 
panies, Langdon suddenly exclaimed : 

‘** Deil awa’ wi’ us, auld woman, whaur 
hae we keepit aur wits a’ thae nachts? 
The Kist! The Kist, auld woman! The 
Kist an’ a’ thae jawrnals o’ Michael Dor- 
ion! Coom awa’ noo, gie’s the lomp, ye 
hizzie.’ 

“The ‘auld woman,’ who sat, as usual, 
in a straight - backed, sheepskin - lined 
arm-chair, knitting away for dear life, 
looked at her husband contemptuously ; 
and then at me from the corner of her 
eye, as who should say, ‘ The old fool’s 
that excited; don’t you see he’s gone 
clean daft?’ 

‘* What she actually said was: 

“«* Haud yer tongue aboot thae jawrnals 
an’ a’ thae things o’ Michael Dorion’s. 
Are ye no mensful o’ the mon at a’? 
He’ll no want tae gae shauchling amang 
a’ thae loombar an’ auld claes !’ 

‘We are indebted to the old man’s 
persistence — his habit of command. 

***Gie’s the lomp; gie’s th’ lomp,’ he 
shouted, ‘an’ daurna mind me o’ gump- 
tion een ony matter!’ And so the old 
lady arose and trotted across the room 
to the clock-shelf. She took down and 
lighted—for we had only before the blaze 
of backlogs in the fire-place—a little 
smoky, kerosene lamp, of a pattern which 
my memory certainly could not recall. 


** The old man took this from her hand. 
‘Coom awa’, mon, coom awa’,’ he said, 
‘an’ wull hae a peep in Michael’s kist. 
Het’s i’ th’ auld staure hoose,’ and he led 
the way through several apartments into 
an outer, long, narrow room, which had 
still an ancient puncheon counter anda 
row of shelves, running the full length 
along one side. In this old trading room 
the various lumber and long-time storage 
of a farm-house had accumulated. Mine 
host handed me his lamp, and attacked, at 
one end, a promiscuous and formidable 
heap of rag-bags, old worn sheepskins, 
harness and trappings of cast-off nature. 

‘**He kept up a running accompaniment 
of wheezy talk, coughing and puffing as 
he tugged and hauled at this and that en- 
tangled rubbish, while a choking volume 
of must and dust arose. 

***He was a braw lad, was Michael 
Dorion, ae time clark o’ th’ coompany. 
He aye haddit a gude grup upo’ his frien’s 
—an’ he lived wi’ ’us twa years ’tel thae on- 
chancy days they ca’d him awa’ oop tae 
th’ noorth an’ th’ Crees kulled him as 
deid as a daur nail.’ 

“Thus the old Scot ran on until at 
length he drew from under the rubbish 
heap a small, stout, hard-wood chest of 
truly ancient appearance. The straps of 
its box cover were fastened to old-fash- 
ioned round-headed nails. He loosened 
these and lifted the lid, creaking. The 
contents were few enough, and musty with 
age and long storage. They were an old 
leather-covered book of mathematics and 
engineering, several other stoutly bound 
books, which had been blanks for com- 
mercial accounts, a bundle of papers tied 
with a buckskin string, and several well 
blackened pipe-bowls of Indian make. 

*** Here be th’ jawrnals,’ said the old 
man, taking up what should have been a 
commercial ledger ; ‘ Michael Dorion writ 
them fu’ of a’ things they did at th’ poost 
and a’ th’ happens when he gaed awa’ on 
a joorney. Michael did ever talk wi’ us 
een English, but he writ i’ th’ tongue o’ th’ 
frog-eatin’ Freench — nathless th’ bonny 
lad haed iver a cantie Scootch hert i’ his 
brast. Div ye read th’ Freench, mon?’ 
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“I answered that I might manage to 
make it out, perhaps. 

*** Aweel, then,’ he said, with evident 
satisfaction, ‘tak th’ bukes hame wi’ ’ye 
an keep them, an ah doot na whiles ye 
get time tae read, ye’ll fin’ them inter- 
ressing.’ 

‘And so I took the ‘jawrnals’ and 
thanked him. There were three of the 
old books well filled with diary jottings, 
written in a fine and perfectly legible 





FRANK W. CALKINS, 


hand. I packed them in my grip and 
when I came away brought them with me, 

‘* As I found leisure, at odd times, and 
with the help of a French lexicon, I ran 
through them. 

“It seems that chief clerks and dour- 
geois of the fur companies, each and every 
one of them, were required to keep diary 
accounts — brief commentaries at least— 
of each day’s important happenings at 
post or en voyage with canoe brigade. 
Michael Dorion, an under clerk, kept his 


in imitation, perhaps, of his chiefs, and 
with aneyetofuture promotion. Possibly, 
also, he might have intended sometime to 
publish a book from the materials of his 
adventurous life in these savage wilds, 
—for he was, as his writings plainly indi- 
cate, a man of parts and of good educa- 
tion. His diaries covered — with inter- 
ims—a space of more than fourteen 
years, sometimes brief and scrappy not- 
ings of the chief events of a day or a 
week, and again fuller accounts — 
covering many pages — of notable 
adventures, travels or happenings. 

“And among these matters of 
historic interest I found—strangely 
enough —the story of Ze Marais 
des Chevaux Morts. 

“IT have adapted rather than 
translated the tale—though the 
story is told with much vigor and 
detail, and with a touching sense 
of the sad, heroic sacrifice which 
his friend had made for him — in 
the original. 

“And now, my friends, after this 
long prelude, I have, on my own 
part, a keen sense of the unfitness 
of this occasion for the hearing of 
such a tragic bit of local history as 
I am about to read.”’ 

‘‘Never mind that,’’ broke in 
Rankine. ‘‘ This company is es- 
pecially interested in local history 
—as tragic as King Lear it may 
be, and we find our ears willingly 
open. There’s plenty of time, 
too.’’ He looked at his watch. 
‘‘Tt wants ten minutes of twelve.’’ 

Smiles and nods of eager interest 
went round the company. 

“Very well,’’ said Howell. ‘‘I distinctly 





‘shift all responsibility if some of you do 


not sleep well to-night.’’ 

Without further comment he unrolled 

and read 
HIS MANUSCRIPT. 

‘“CapTAIN Duncan Graham, ex-officer 
of Murray’s Highland Regiment — dis- 
banded in Lower Canada about the 
year 1770— of restless and adventurous 
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disposition, found his way, in course of 
time, into the wilds of this Upper Missis- 
sippi country. He lived for some years 
the life of a trader at the frontier post of 
Prairie du Chien. He finally married acon- 
verted Indian girl, a member of the pow- 
erful Ojibwa tribe, and reared a family of 
dusky children. Sometime about the 
year 1800 he built a trading post and 
settled himself and family within the 
present boundaries of this territory, at 
Lake Traverse. Here he traded in op- 
position to the agents of both the great 
fur companies. It was at this point that 
young Michael Dorion, fresh, almost, from 
aschoolat St. Brieuc, province of Cotes du 
Nord, in France, came to him: Dorion 
had left school at the age of eighteen and 
had come to Canada, seeking his fortune 
in the New World, where the glamour of 
undiscovered things still fascinated the 
youthful and the adventurous in Europe. 

‘* Soon after his arrival at Montreal, the 
emporium of the fur trade, the young 
man was attracted to the service of the 
North-West Company, then at the zenith 
of its power and prosperity. He was 
transported to Zac la Pluie — Rainy 
Lake —and at a post of the company 
given a position as a kind of under clerk. 
Even such positions, with but small sal- 
aries attached, went by favor and influence 
in those days. Dorion’s journal, however, 
gives no hint of the means by which the 
end had been attained for him. 

“And he quickly tired of his office, 
doubtless, — although he does not say so, 
— owing to the jealousies and bickerings 
of his superiors and the slow process of 
promotion in the company. 

“Consequently, when an emissary of 
Captain Graham’s happened in at the 
Rainy Lake fort, some three or four 
months after Dorion’s arrival there, the 
young man was quickly —no doubt se- 
cretly —induced to resign his clerkship 
and take service at Lake Traverse, where 
Graham had need of a good accountant 
and all-round inside man. 

“Thus were these two—speedily to form 
such close bond of friendship—thrown to- 
gether. Theyliked each otherimmensely 


from the start. But very few weeks 
elapsed until Dorion was betrothed to 
the Captain’s eldest girl, a dark-skinned 
little maid of fourteen years. 

““The personality and character of 
Captain Graham stand out in bold relief 
in Dorion’s journal. He was a tall, spare 
man of soldierly bearing and habitual air 
of command. Although past the prime 
of life, he was still in the full vigor of his 
strength, wiry, active and energetic asa 
youth of twenty. He had deep-set gray 
eyes, a firm, thin-lipped mouth, and wore 
his iron-gray hair clipped close to the 
skull. 

*‘His temper was of flint and steel, 
prompting him to swift revenge against 
the trespasser upon his rights or upon 
those of his friends and dependents. But 
he was a just man in trade, and generous 
to those who dealt openly and fairly — 
after his manner—man to man. And 
notwithstanding his own choleric dispo- 
sition, his stern eye often availed more 
in putting at rest a quarrel between others 
than the weapons of many could have 
done. 

“In dress he kept to the dignity of his 
former soldier rank. He wore, nearly 
always, a silver-gallooned, red capote, 
with epaullettes a grained’ epinards, and 
carried a high cockade upon his cap. 
His belt, like that of Paul Jones or of the 
captain of a pirate galleon, was stuck with 
pistols, which he could use with quick 
and deadly effect. Such insignia of rank 
and of a warlike spirit had its visible 
effect upon the raw savages who visited 
his barricaded station. 

‘*Such, personally, was the venture- 
some, single-handed trader as Dorion 
wrote him down. 

‘* Of himself the Frenchman writes that 
he was in person both short of stature 
and slight of build. . 

‘*The post at Lake Traverse lay mid- 
way between the villages of the Ojibwas 
and the “fi towns of a host of savage 
Missouri Sioux. To the north of it were 
the Crees and Assiniboines, on the south 
the Squisipi-baouatac and the Wapeku- 
tons. Hostile tribes often pitched their 
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tipis, raised their lodges, or fought each 
other, at will, within plain view of the 
post. 

‘*The Captain’s strong hold was a 
series of stout log buildings, rectangular 
in shape, arranged in a row or street, and 
surrounded by a strong barricade. It sat 
upon a slight eminence within a timber- 
fringed curve of the lake shore, and com- 
manded a flat reach of grass lands in front 
to right and left. A post of the North- 
West Company upon the near reaches of 
the Red River was its powerful and watch- 
ful rival. The Company often attempted 
to stir up enmity against this bold intruder 
upon a domain they looked upon as 
wholly their own for purposes of trade. 
They sent their emissaries to endeavor 
to entice away the bands of Indians and 
the fur trappers who gathered in summer 
at Graham’s rendezvous. Many a fracas 
grew out of difficulties and quarrels thus 
stirred up. 

‘‘The stout battle which raged in front 
of the trader’s gate ona June day in 1809, 
and which brought about the final catas- 
trophe this story must relate, was brought 
on by this determined rivalry in trade. 

‘*A tribe of wild Sioux — the Unkpapas 
—came in early from the Missouri that 


summer to trade their year’s catch at Lake, 


Traverse. This jealous horde, finding the 
Red Chief—as Graham was known among 
the Indians—supplied with a new invoice 
of muskets, powder and ball,— not having 
a great store of furs themselves, and fear- 
ing the spread of these weapons among 
their rivals,— determined to keep off all 
comers until themselves, or their allies, 
could exhaust the trader’s stock of guns 
and ammunition. They formed a sort of 
cordon, camping in a semi-circle of Zipis, 
which stretched from shore to shore of 
the lake in front of the fort. Then they 
kept a watch upon the prairie and dallied 
exasperatingly with the trade. As they 
showed no open hostility toward him,— 
rather open friendliness, in fact,—Graham 
could not well attempt to beat them off 
or break up their camp. In fact, he had 
not force enough to cope with them out- 
side his barricades. 


their arms are strong. 


‘And so, in the interest of peace, the 
trader sent a secret courier to warn his 
friends, the Ojibwas, not te approach his 
station that summer until the Sioux should 
decamp — of which event he would send 
them timely word. His messenger suc- 
ceeded in halting a large band of Ojib- 
was — among whom were relatives of his 
wife — at the shores of a lake several days’ 
journey to eastward. 

‘“Then came an unforeseen diversion. 

“A strong, mounted party of Crees 
came down from the north and camped 
on Lake Traverse, some miles below the 
trading-station. A number of riders from 
their camp soon attempted to come in at 
Graham’s station—for hostile tribes often 
met in amity at the fur-trading posts — 
in order to trade some peltries with the 
Red Chief. The Sioux promptly met 
these horsemen and warned them off with 
threats of annihilation. 

‘‘Then, at night, under cover of the 
reeds along shore, the Crees succeeded 
in landing a messenger at the rear gate 
of the trader’s barricade. The Indian 
was admitted and demanded to see the 
Red Chief and his interpreter. When 
this request was granted and Graham, 
with an attache who spoke the Cree, stood 
before him, the Indian said : 

*“*My father [a title of respect], the 
Crees are come a long way to trade with 
you. The Souris traders cheat us and 
we have heard that my father is good — 
he would give the Crees guns and much 
powder and ball and rum for their skins. 
But the Tetonwans (Sioux) stand before 
my father’s gate. Will my father tell the 
Crees they may come in to trade with 
him? The Crees’ hearts are good and 

‘Graham waited not a moment to re- 
flect. Here was an opportunity to strike 
hard at the trade of the big companies. 
‘Tell my friends,’ he said through his in- 
terpreter, ‘to fight their way in and I will 
trade with them.’ 

‘* That was all. 

‘“The messenger beat a stealthy re- 
treat from the station, and, at about the 
noon hour of the following day, the 
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Crees, mounted, were seen approaching 
ina strong party. At the same time the 
Sioux were observed to gather quietly in 
a body about the barricade gate. 

‘*The Crees dismounted at some dis- 
tance from the Sioux “pis and, leaving 
their ponies under guards, came forward 
on foot. Inside the station, at the upper 
port-holes of its log buildings, the in- 
mates — at least the men among them — 
watched curiously, awaiting the promise 
of an unusual conflict. 

‘*The Crees were naked to the breech- 
clout, and their copper - colored hides 
glinted in the sun like the skins of water- 
snakes. They walked forward in some 
order of rank, and with a_ barbaric 
rhythm of movement which was rather 
‘taking’ to look upon. It was noted 
that they had left their bows and firearms 
with their ponies and came on armed 
only with the spike, or short spear, the 
bludgeon club and the knife and hatchet. 

““The Sioux, also, had left their bows 
and arrows — they had hardly any guns — 
with their women. There was simply to 
be a hand-to-hand encounter to keep the 
Crees from entering, or from demanding 
entrance, at the fort’s gate. Indian 
courtesy forbade, on such an occasion, 
that friendly onlookers should run the 
chance of getting hurt. 

‘*Captain Graham prepared to open his 
gate to the Crees. He hardly believed 
there would be a pitched battle, but 
thought that, after a skirmish, perhaps 
some compromise would be arrived at. 

‘““The Crees came on, however, with- 
out wavering, and the silent, scowling 
horde of Sioux gripped their knives and 
hatchets and faced them unflinchingly. 

‘Then, as the foremost Crees reached 
the outskirts of the hostile mob, they 
suddenly brandished their weapons and 
rushed to the onset. Instantly the air 
vibrated with shrill whoops and enraged 
outcries, and there began a fierce and ex- 
citing contest, such as men can but rarely 
have looked upon —a deliberate hand-to- 
hand battle, begun in cold blood. 

‘* But the blood of the fighters warmed 
quickly enough and flowed freely. They 


hammered, hacked and stabbed at each 
other with a fury and disregard of life 
which was truly appalling. The Crees 
pushed in a body for the barricade gate, 
forcing their passage with a rush into the 
midst of the jam of Sioux. The atmos- 
phere was rent with ear-splitting shrieks, 
yells and howlings, and above this Babel 
of sound the heavy ¢hud, thud, thud, of 
savage blows could be heard. The com- 
batants struck weapons from each others’ 
hands, grappled and wrestled upon the 
ground, writhing like snakes trodden 
under foot. 

‘* The battle was sharp and toan extent 
decisive. The Crees failed of forcing 
their passage in the rush, and were 
beaten slowly backward, overpowered 
by numbers. They retreated sullenly, 
and, when their horse guard began firing 
upon the “pis of the Unkpapa women, the 
Sioux ceased from fighting. The Crees 
then withdrew with angry shouts and 
gestures ; mounted their ponies and rode 
away to their camp, leaving a dozen or 
more of their dead in the hands of the 
enemy. 

‘*But the Sioux had met with severe 
loss, also. Nine stout warriors, their 
head chief among them, lay stretched in 
front of the barricade, and there were dis- 
mal screeching, and wailing, among their 
women at the Zipzs. 

“It was while they were carrying off 
their dead that a sudden fit of rage on 
the part of the dead chief’s son precipi- 
tated still more tragic events. This 
young savage —as no doubt others did 
— shrewdly guessed that the Red Chief 
had bidden the Crees come on to fight. 
Looking upon the body of his relative, 
he was seized with a desire for a swift 
and reckless vengeance. He bade a 
warrior stand up against the barricade, 
and, bow and arrow in hand, climbed up 
on his feilow’s shoulders. From that 
point of vantage he glanced eagerly 
about the fort’s enclosure, looking for the 
figure of the Red Chief. Disappointed in 
not discovering Graham, he raised ascalp- 
halloo and launched his arrow at a young 
girl, or woman, who stood within an 
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open doorway. At the scream of his 
stricken victim he gave the war-whoop of 
his tribe and dropped to the ground. 

‘Instantly all was confusion, without 
and within the station. Some of Graham’s 
men and several of the free trappers,— 
coureurs des bois,— gathered there, had 
seen the Indian’s sudden appearance 
above the barricade, and his vicious 
launching of the arrow. They heard, 
also, the woman’s scream, but there had 
been no time to thrust a gun from a port- 
hole before the miscreant had dodged. 
Quickly, however, the news was screamed 
at them by Indian women below, that 
Graham’s eldest daughter—the betrothed 
of Dorion—had been killed, and, in a 
flash, the port-holes of the upper block- 
house quarters smoked with the fire of 
rifles and musketry. 

‘The Sioux returned the fire with flights 
of arrows, dodging and fighting while their 
women hastily tore down the “fis and 
dragged their effects out of range. Sev- 
eral Indians bit the dust before the horde 
could retreat beyond the reach of rifles. 

‘‘Graham’s force was too small to fol- 
low the Sioux upon the open plain, but the 
Captain’s wrath was something frightful 
tolook upon. This was the only effective 
blow an Indian had vet struck at him, 
and grief and rage mingled in him in equal 
proportions. He was filled with a fierce, 
absorbing desire for revenge. Nothing 
less, in the mood thus wrought, than an- 
nihilation of the whole tribe of Unkpapa 
Sioux, could have assuaged his temper. 

‘‘Immediately he dispatched a courier* 
with a message to his friends, the Ojibwas, 
and sent several of his men southward to 
gather. ponies from friendly tribes in that 
direction. 

‘*That afternoon the Crees came and 
buried their dead with the honors — 
after their rites and ceremonies — of war. 
From them the trader procured quite a 
herd of ponies, at a costly price in mus- 
kets and ammunition. He tried to incite 
these Indians tojoin him ina battle against 
the Sioux, but their recent rough handling 
had, for the time, taken the heart out of 
them. 


‘*TIn the course of a week, however, the 
Ojibwas were on hand — about two hun- 
dred stout warriors, ripe for any expedi- 
tion under the leadership of the Red 
Chief, their adopted brother and friend. 
Kinsmen, too,. of Graham’s wife were 
among them, anxious to avenge the death 
of their relative. 

‘*Then the Southern Indians came in, 
bringing him ponies, for which he paid a 
ruinous price in goods. He succeeded 
in mounting the Ojibwas— who owned 
but few ponies and did their land carrying 
with dogs — and, together with several of 
the coureurs des bois, set out upon the 
trail of the Unkpapas. 

‘* With him, also, went Michael Dorion, 
whose grief at the loss of his Indian 
sweetheart must have been poignant. 
Young, slight of build, raw and inexpe- 
rienced as he was in all the ways of sav- 
age life, he seems to have joined eagerly 
in pursuit of the Sioux. 

‘* The trail of the Unkpapas was broad 
and easily followed, until they reached 
some high plains two or three days’ ride 
east of the Missouri River. There the wily 
savages, evidently fearing pursuit, or per- 
haps apprised by scouts that an enemy was 
upon their track, had suddenly scattered, 
and gone by twos and threes in all direc- 
tions. In fact, upon the hard-baked plains 
there was no longer any sufficient trace of 
them. Disappointed, but bitterly deter- 
mined to find the Unkpapa villages and 
visit punishment upon them, the leader 
pushed on to the Missouri with his party. 
But he sought for those Indians in vain, al- 


’ though he crossed the big river and rode 


up and down its reaches for considerable 
distances. His Indians encountered, fired 
upon and chased two or three small war 


‘parties of Brules and Yanktonais Sioux. 


Finally they surprised a Yanktonais vil- 
lage, destroyed the town and captured a 
herd of some three hundred ponies. 
‘*This success so elated the Ojibwas, 
and offered such recovery for the loss the 
trader had sustained in mounting them, 
that Graham turned his face to eastward. 
By this time, also, his choleric heat of 
spirit had no little abated, leaving him 
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freer exercise of judgment. Some re- 
prisal had been made, at any rate, against 
the hated Sioux. 

“‘The Ojibwas were in high feather, 
and danced and sang boastfully every 
night about their campfires. Altogether 
they had secured, without loss, a score or 
more of scalps, and their whole nation 
had never owned so many ponies as had 
been taken in this one exploit. Their 
praises of the Red Chief, his prowess and 
his bounty,— for he gave them freely all 
the horses they had ridden,— was long 
and loud at their savage camp-fire cere- 
monies. 

‘*Michael Dorion did not fail to feel — 
as his journal relates — the weird fascina- 
tion of those nightly orgies en delire 
(orgies of delirium). He says the Indians 
so jumped and pranced and worked upon 
each other’s spirits with yellings and 
screechings, with wolf-howls and strange 
cries and gruntings, with solemn chant- 
ings and beatings of the tom-tom and by 
demoniacal gestures, that numbers of 
them reeled about in drunken excess of 
barbaric joy, while others fell prone upon 
their faces and mouthed in the dirt. 
Truly a forbidding picture of uncontrolled 
emotionalism. 

‘‘Several days after leaving the Mis- 
souri the party, driving their pony herd 
before them, came upon the shores of a 
long, marshy lake. Here the Ojibwas 
wished to stop for rest and to take fish 
and kill game. Their rations of pemmi- 
can had long since been consumed, and 
several fat ponies had been killed to add 
to the small subsistence they could secure 
enroute. Captain Graham consented, 
and the pony herd was driven in —and 
camp made—upon a narrow neck of land 
which ran far back into the lake, and was 
enclosed, on three sides, by shores of bog 
and rushes—well nigh inaccessible of 
approach. From this point of vantage, 
where their animals could be so well 
guarded, and where surprise would seem 
impossible, hunting parties went out in 
chase of the elk and the buffalo. The 
hunters met with game and great stores 
of meat were brought into camp. Here 


for several days the Indians feasted, lived 
riotously and redoubled their nightly ex- 
ertions in dancing and boasting. The 
several easy-going coureurs des bois lolled 
about their camp-fires and looked on in- 
differently. 

‘*Then one morning, about the sun-ris- 
ing, a big war party of mounted Sioux 
rode in upon the flat land and through 
the tall grasses of the neck and disturbed 
their late sleeping. 

“Another mission of revenge and re- 
prisal had been undertaken. 

“‘There was no attempt at surprise. 
The Sioux, in large force, burning to 
meet their ancient enemies, the Ojibwas, 
to avenge the destruction of the Yank- 
tonais village and recoup the loss in 
horses, swooped in upon theencampment, 
screeching after their shrill, terrifying 
fashion. 

‘‘The Ojibwas sprang to their weapons 
and met the attack manfully. The Sioux 
warriors — for such they proved them- 
selves on that day—lay flat along their 
ponies’ backs in the charge. But the tall 
July grasses, as they came on, impeded 
their progress and the Ojibwas and cou- 
reurs des bois shot their animals down by 
scores. Spreading out and stooping low 
in their cover the assailed plied their guns 
and bows, thinning the ranks of horses 
until half the Sioux were dismounted. 
Others abandoned their mounts and 
pressed forward on foot. And so, up to 
their arm-pits in the cornstalk blades, 
these old-time foes fought face to face, 
and finally hand to hand. 

‘Tt was a battle to have won —for hard 
fighting — the admiration of Richard 
Cceur de Lion, or of the equally brave, 
lamented Custer. A mighty flame of 
race hatred blazed high and burned itself 
out among the green grasses and the 
rushes of the fatal marsh that day. 

“Keeping Dorion close to him, Captain 
Graham fought grimly, using his pistols 
and handing them to the lad for reload- 
ing, steadily beaten backward with the 
Ojibwas, as the too numerous Sioux 
pressed upon them. The frightful yells, 
the twang of bows, the swish of the 
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tomahawk in the long grass, the fierce, 
hard grunt of the stricken savage, the 
painted, blazing face of the Sioux — all 
these were sights and sounds to be 
burned into the memory of the survivor 
who lived to write of them. No quarter 
was given, none was asked, and stout- 
hearted fellows measured their lengths 
by scores upon the wet soil. The fight 
at the fort had been child’s play com- 
pared to this desperate, prolonged battle 
of the marais. The savages fought till 
their arms were limp and their brains 
dizzy with fatigue. 

** At length the Ojibwas, overborne by 
numbers, with their lines cut through at 
several points, gave way more quickly. 
A party of them fell back upon their pony 
herd. The animals were crowded to- 
gether in affright, some plunging, stuck 
fast in the morass, upon an extreme 
point of the neck. 

‘Graham, with Dorion wounded and 
fallen exhausted by his side, cut off from 
his Indians and for the moment out of 
arm’s reach of an enemy, caught the lad 
in his arms and ran toward the lake 
shore nearest at hand. He plunged with 
his burden in among the bog and rushes 
along shore determined to attempt swim- 
ming across to an opposite point of land. 
Possibly, strong man as he was, he might 
have succeeded; but, as he reached what 
appeared to be shallow, open water, his 
feet sank at the bottom and his legs were 
caught in a peat mire. 

‘With his limp comrade upon his 


shoulders, the trader made desperate and - 


despairing efforts to extricate himself. 

***Unloose me! Unloose me!’ cried 
the distressed Dorion. ‘Save yourself, 
mon ami,’ and he weakly tried to strug- 
gle out of the Captain’s grasp. 

***Not I, my boy,’ said Graham. ‘Let 
the Sioux finish us together.’ 

“‘In the meantime, quite a body of 
the Ojibwas had succeeded in getting in 
among their crowd of horses upon the 
marshy point. The animals, attempting 
in a stampede to find an outlet by way of 
the water, had stuck and piled upon each 
other by dozens in the bog and muck. 


The Ojibwas made barricades of their 
bodies, and from these points of vantage 
turned their remaining muskets upon the 
Sioux. Every pony shot down by the 
enemy served to increase the barrier, and 
the Sioux, only leaving a sufficient force 
to harass and watch them, turned to hunt 
for hiders in the grass and reeds. 

Three or four Indians, wading in the 
shaking bog along shore, suddenly saw 
before them, in op: n water, a strange and 
awe-inspiring sight—a putir of rigid, up- 
right arms extending out of the water 
and holding the form of a white man 
above its surface. Th arms of the dead, 
apparently, stretched from the water te 
save human life ! 

‘‘For an instant the savages gazed in 
superstitious wonder, then hurriedly fled 
from the spot. 

‘“When they were gone,— or when his 
breath gave out,— Captain Graham lifted 
his head from the water. 

‘** Mon ami,’ said he, speaking in 
French to Dorion, ‘on ami, [| am nearly 
gone. Summon your strength for a 
struggle ; roll yourself over and over in 
the water and try to reach yon bog.’ 

‘**Let me go! Oh, let me go!’ cried 
the lad piteously, and then, overcome 
with weakness and more by terror and 
compassion for his friend, he fainted. 

‘‘When his senses finally returned Dor- 
ion lay upon a blanket, in camp, his head 
upon a pillion, his wounded arm and leg 
roughly bandaged. Several coureurs des 
dois, who had survived the fight, were 
seated cross-legged about a fire of dry 
willows, calmly roasting and eating huge 
slices of hump steak. Numbers of naked 
Ojibwas, begrimed with mud and slime, 
were squatted about at further distances, 


* engaged in like manner. 


‘*‘When the young Frenchman could 
speak he asked for Captain Graham. 
The coureurs des bois shook their heads. 
He could not be found, one of them 
said. 

‘‘Later they told him how a Sioux 
medicine chief had suddenly rushed 
among the fighting Indians and called 
about the marsh that the Great Spirit 
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had shown himself in the water, com- 
manding the slaughter of men to cease. 

‘*The Sioux who had seen that strange 
sight beyond the bog had run among their 
comrades, telling of the fearful wonder. 

“‘A truce had been called. The Sioux 
parleyed with the Ojibwas; offered — 
with victory in their hands—terms of 
peace and amity. ‘Let us strike hands 
together, as the white men do,’ they said, 
‘and let us bury our dead and mourn for 
them.’ 

“And the hopeless Ojibwas, in wonder, 
had gladly acceded. Shortly afterward a 
number of these, seeking for the Red 
Chief, their captain, who had been seen 
to run toward the lake shore, found Dor- 
ion lying upon the water. They madea 
strong rope of grass and one waded in 
and dragged him ashore. 

‘*Thus in a sad strategy, in the heroism 
of self-sacrifice, in the saving of his friend, 
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did Captain Duncan Graham strangely 
bring peace upon the marsh. 





‘‘Dorion’s journal relates further that 
while the coureurs des bois cared for him- 
self, the Sioux and Ojibwas together bur- 
ed their dead. Two mounds of earth 
and rock were reared upon a coteau 
height opposite the marsh, and there their 
dead —to the number of more than a 
hundred warriors— were deposited, with 
ancient Ojibwa ceremonies. 

‘* Here Dorion’s account of the matter 
ceases. Two or three years later — after 
he had again taken service with the North- 
West Company — he mentions that some 
‘winterers’ had come down to Lac du 
Combat— as he had called the lake — and 
finding the burned marsh strewn with the 
bones of a great herd of horses, had 
named the lake — 

‘*MARAIS DES CHEVAUX MortTs.”’ 


[ Zo be Continued. | 
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A canet a pale, cold sky the willows bend 
And sway beneath the Winter’s icy breath. 


The rustling leaves a mournful message send, 
And whisper, each to each, the tale of death. 


The cheery chirping of small, hidden things, 

That filled the Autumn night with slumbrous sound, 
Is hushed ; and in the leafless elm-tree swings 

The oriole’s nest, with chilly snow-wreath crowned. 


The brief, bright days, like drops of limpid light, 

Are, one by one, lost in an ocean drear ; ’ 
A double shroud is woven by the night: 

The waning day dies with the dying year. 


Juliet Older Carlton. 
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LINCOLN AND DOUGLAS. 


MEMOIRS OF THEIR GREAT DEBATES IN 


’58 AND A JUDICIAL ESTIMATE 


OF THE MEN AND OF THE PRINCIPLES AND POLICIES 
FOR WHICH THEY STOOD. 


(CONCLUDING PAPER.) 


By DANIEL EVANs. 


. 
R. LINCOLN, answering an adverse 
criticism, achieved another great 
success in a way seemingly spontaneous 
and incidental, but really the product of 
great deliberation, and removed some 
hostile sentiment against him and turned 
hesitant into active supporters. The ef- 
forts of Senator Douglas to defeat the ad- 
mission of Kansas under the Lecompton 
Constitution and the malignant opposi- 
tion, by reason thereof, of President Bu- 
chanan and Southern Democrats, have 
been referred to. The Republican party of 
Illinois had the appearance of codpera- 
tion with these pro-slavery forces to defeat 
Douglas. And it was not merely an ap- 
pearance. It was well known that this 
opposition to Douglas not only preferred 
the election of Lincoln, but actively inter- 
vened to accomplished the result. Seem- 
ingly, this was a strange conjunction. 
While it is accepted that ‘‘ politics makes 
strange bed-fellows,’’ there was too much 
moral purpose and sentiment involved in 
this canvass to have looked with any sat- 
isfaction upon such a combination for the 
mere purpose of a partytriumph. A be- 
lief in such a combination, and in Lin- 
coln’s connivance with and approval of 
it, would have seriously weakened his in- 

fluence with his party. 

Referring to Judge Douglas’s claim that 
the object of the Kansas and Nebraska 
Bill was, in its own language, ‘‘ to leave 
the people of the Territories perfectly 
free to form and regulate their own in- 
stitutions in their own way, to exclude or 
to introduce slavery as they might wish,”’ 
and thereby remove the embroiling ques- 
tion from Congress, Lincoln said: 


When the Judge invites any people 
willing to have slavery to establish it, he 
— quoting the words of Henry Clay—“ is 
blowing out the moral lights around us.”’ 
When he says he cares not whether 
slavery is voted up or down,—that the 
right to do so is a sacred right of self- 
government,—he is, in my judgment, 
penetrating the human soul and eradicat- 
ing the light of-reason and the love of 
liberty in this American people... .. Slav- 
ery is in process of nationalization. All 
it needs is another Dred Scott decision. 
We have one decision fastening it in the 
Territories, another that no State can ex- 
clude it, and the whole thing is done. 
This man sticks to a decision which for- 
bids the people of a Territory from ex- 
cluding slavery. This decision is a ‘‘Thus 
saith the Lord”’ to him, and the next 
decision will be a ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord.” 
Judge Douglas is a man of vast influence 
on public opinion. If he is indifferent to 
the existence of slavery in the Territories, 
if he do not care whether it be voted up 
or voted down, it becomes absolutely 
necessary that the questions of right and 
liberty, to which Republicans are not in- 
different, concerning which they do care, 
shall be entrusted to their friends. 


This defiant reply to the charge of 
connivance with Buchanan seemed an 
adequate reason for Lincoln’s candidacy. 

It satisfied many who did not like even 
the appearance of codperation between 
the Republicans and Buchanan’s party, 
and who, if they had believed in a ‘‘ bar- 
gain’’ between the managers of the Re- 
publican and those of the Buchanan- 
Lecompton party, by which Douglas was 
to be replaced in the Senate by Lincoln, 
would have refused their support to the 
latter. While the assistance to be derived 
from the cleavage of the Democratic 
party was doubtless counted upon in the 
reckoning of the Republican managers 
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as to success, and while much inspiration 
to exertion was given to them by the 
avowed purpose of the Buchananites to 
defeat Douglas ; these were merely con- 
tingencies and accidental conditions, 
which were made the basis of a charge, 
by the Democrats, of a ‘‘ bargain,’’— the 
plausibility of which was accentuated by 
the opinion of prominent Republicans 
outside of the State that the return of 
Douglas to the Senate should not be 
opposed. That Lincoln should have 
been able to remove all suspicion which 
had attached to him, personally, of the 
alleged combination with the Federal 
office-holders for his benefit, notwith- 
standing the undisguised fact of the co- 
operation of Douglas’s enemies with Re- 
publicans, is proof, not only of his great 
skill in debate, but of the existence of 
personal qualities that inspired confidence 
in his earnestness and fidelity to his con- 
victions. 

Mr. Lincoln’s attack on the Supreme 
Court was the weak point in his argu- 
ment at Ottawa and elsewhere. He as- 
sumed that the Court was the instrumen- 
tality in the nationalization of slavery, 
which he insisted was in process of real- 
izing itself. The charge involved the 
integrity of the assenting judges. He 
went beyond this, and, by implication at 
least, insisted that the Court had con- 
spired with certain Democratic politicians, 
including Judge Douglas, and would, in 
another decision, establish slavery in 
every State by interpretation of the Con- 
stitution. He suggested circumstances, 
the inference from which was that Doug- 
las knew the purport of the Dred Scott 
decision in advance of its delivery. Mr. 


Lincoin’s zeal led him beyond legitimate _ 


criticism. He said: ‘I cannot shake 
Judge Douglas’s teeth loose from the de- 
cision.’’ He cited an instance where 
Judge Douglas assisted in increasing the 
number of judges, in the early history of 
the State, for the purpose of ‘“‘ over- 
slaughing ’’ a decision. He argued that 
Douglas’s acquiescence in, and adherence 
to, the Dred Scott decision, showed ‘‘a 
purpose strong as death and eternity,”’ to 


nationalize slavery. The people saw the 
non sequitur character of the conclusion. 
The legal fraternity, and it was numer- 
ously represented in the audience, were 
astonished at the virulence of the assault 
upon the Court, and the friends of Lin- 
coln anticipated the advantage that would 
be taken of it by Douglas. 

Mr. Douglas’s reply was spirited and 
pleased his supporters. 
said the platform of Lincoln's pirty was 


In substance he 


for the uncondition&l repeal of th~ Fugi- 
tive Slave Law, and Mr. Lincoln avoided 
the issue. He was not called on to 


defend the character of the judges of 
the Supreme Court, but it was unpardon- 
able presumption for a man to put him- 
self up before thousands of people and 
pretend, without proof and without fact, 
to destroy the purest and best of living 
men. Mr. Lincoln had said that he did 
not know that a conspiracy existed, but 
that he believed it. One of the grounds 
for this belief was that Douglas had voted 
against an amendment to the Nebraska 
Bill, offered by Senator Chase, expressly 
authorizing the people to exclude slavery. 
To this reason for Mr. Lincoln’s belief, 
Douglas said the Nebraska Bill conferred 
all the power Congress had over the sub- 
ject. Besides, the implication of the 
Chase amendment was that the people 
might prohibit, but not introduce slavery, 
and it was the purpose of the bill to leave 
the people entirely free to do as they 
might please. Senator Chase refused to 
modify the amendment so as to exclude 
this implication. The amendment was, 
therefore, consistently and necessarily 
voted down, because the bill was intended 
to fully embody the Compromise Meas- 
ures of 1850, by which it was agreed that 
the power over the whole subject of 
slavery, whatever that power might be, 
should not be exercised by Congress, but 
be given to the people. 

Mr. Douglas may not have been able 
to convince his Republican auditors that 
there was no judicial purpose to nation- 
alize slavery in the Dred Scott decision, 
but the insufficiency of Mr. Lincoln’s 
grounds for belief in a conspiracy of the 
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judges of the Court, involving Judge 
Douglas, was made quite manifest. Doug- 
las seized the opportunity offered, of 
showing that the great issues at stake, 
the peace and continuance of the Union 
without the struggle of a civil war, de- 
pended upon the willingness of the peo- 
ple to abide by the action of Congress in 
1850, which was in the nature of a solemn 
compact between the Free and Slave 
States, in which each party yielded its 
extreme claims, and which, if patriotic- 
ally acquiesced in, would end the contro- 
versies that threatened the unity of the 
States. 

The debate at Ottawa was a throwing 
out of skirmish lines, but it disclosed the 
strength of the parties. The drift of 
Lincoln was to show the wrong of slavery, 
its persistent aggression, its aim and ex- 
tension by the compliant agency of the 
Supreme Court, whose recent ‘decision 
had denied the existence of any right in 
the people of a Territory to prevent its 
spread among them, and that, therefore, 
the privilege, which Douglas so much 
boasted had been conferred in and by the 
Nebraska Bill, was a sham and pretense 
absolutely ; that the Southern or Slave 
States, having thus found the means to 
fasten slavery in the Territories, against 
the will of the people, or of their inhabi- 
tants, were preparing for another judicial 
construction of the Constitution by the 
Court, which would, in effect, establish 
slavery in all the States, so that it would 
exist there unless positively prohibited 
by statute. Douglas’s argument was that 
the organization of the Republican party, 
on its avowed lines of political action, 
was so at variance with the belief and 
opinions and spirit of mutual good-will 
and concession, in which the Federal 
Government had its origin, that its suc- 
cess would witness to the existence of 
such hostility and antagonism to the 
rights of the Southern people as must in- 
evitably lead to the destruction of the 
union of the States ; that the agreements 
of the Constitution must be respected 
and observed ; that it was bad faith and 
worse morals not to respect them ; that 


each State possessed full liberty of action 
as to slavery under our system of govern- 
ment, and that the citizens of one State 
had no more control over domestic or 
local institutions in another State, under 
our form of government, than they have 
over a usage in a foreign country that 
might offend their sense of right; and, 
therefore, they have no moral responsi- 
bility for an institution within the power 
of a State to establish, than they have for 
what the English Parliament might create 
by law ; that the policy of the Republican 
party, which Mr. Lincoln advocates, by its 
opposition to the procurement of more 
territory unless slavery be first prohibited, 
and by its opposition to the admission of 
more Slave States into the Union, would 
have prevented the acquisition of Louisi- 
ana, Florida, and the vast regions ac- 
quired from Mexico — acquisitions which 
had resulted in such marvelous aggran- 
dizement of the nation that the United 
States, within the memory of living men, 
had become one of the great powers of 
the world. The partisans of Douglas were 
exultant. They foresaw the embarrass- 
ment to arise from an answer to the ques- 
tions asked by Douglas; they thought 
he had weakened his opponent’s claims 
upon the support of the extremists, and 
they believed Lincoln’s attack on the 
Supreme Court would prove to be a 
source of weakness. 

The friends of Lincoln were also sat- 
isfied. He had not offended the con- 
servative, and, so far as there were any 
indications, had not alienated the radical 
Republicans. He had at times risen to 
great heights of eloquence and, although 
he had not defined himself relative to the 
questions submitted, and although his 
suspicion of the Supreme judges was felt 
to be mere suspicion, yet he had exhib- 
ited a candor, earnestness and apprecia- 
tion of the differing points of view of the 
questions at issue, that created among 
the auditors a general impression which 
deepened to the end of his life — that 
here was a new personality in politics, in 
whom the politician and partisan were 
overshadowed and lost in an absolute 
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purpose to do the right as he understood 
the right to be. 

Both parties were anxious for the next 
debate, which was to occur at Freeport 
six days thereafter. The personal inter- 
est in the contestants, and in the clash of 
the debate, gave way to an increased inter- 
est in the subject-matter of the discussion. 
Will Lincoln oppose the Fugitive Slave 
Law, an integral part of the Henry Clay 
Compromise of 1850? Will he claim, as 
the Republican convention of Illinois did, 
in 1854, that the constitutional provision 
relating to the re-capture of escaping 
slaves, was obligatory upon the States, 
and was not a power to be exercised by 
Congress? These were the questions the 
Democrats asked. They believed there 
were many votes depending on the an- 
swers. 

Mr. Lincoln, after the Ottawa meeting 
felt surer of his footing. 

At Freeport Mr. Lincoln proposed to 
introduce more precision into the issues, 
and instead of ‘‘glittering generalities ’’ 
relative to the power of the people of a 
Territory over their ‘“‘domestic institu- 
tions,”’ to ask Mr. Douglas to show how 
it was possible for the inhabitants of a 
Territory to prohibit slavery, and to ex- 
plain in what manner the Nebraska Bill 
conferred any right to inhibit the intro- 
duction of slavery among them, inasmuch 
as the Supreme Court had definitely held 
that the Federal Constitution, ea wi 
termini, carried the right to property in 
slaves into all the Territories. 
been repeatedly asserted, and it was 
common rumor, after the Freeport meet- 
ing, that some of Mr. Lincoln’s friends 
endeavored to dissuade him from submit- 
ting the question to Douglas. Much 
would depend upon the answer to this 
question. Lincoln believed that a full, 
complete and unevasive answer to it 
would show that the Nebraska Bill gave 
to the people no right whatever to 
limit, restrict, much less prohibit, the 
advent of slaves intoa Territory ; and that 
Douglas knew he was misleading the 
people in assuring them that, by the Com- 


It has - 


promise Measures of 1850, and by the bill 
organizing the Territories of Kansas and 
Nebraska, on the lines of that compro- 
mise, the people could keep slaves from 
their midst. There was one obvious an- 
swer that could be made to the question, 
and the uncertainty of the effect of that 
answer on the popular mind made Lin- 
coln’s friends doubt the wisdom of ask- 
ing the question. That answer was, that 
all legislation and laws are, necessarily, 
subject to the Constitution as interpreted 
by the Court, and the rights given by the 
Nebraska Bill were expressly made sub- 
ject to the Constitution. But Lincoln 
well knew such an answer, if there were 
nothing more, would be fatal to Douglas, 
because the strength of his position was, 
not that whatever power Congress had 
over the subject of slavery, in the Terri- 
tories, had been given to the people, but 
that they cou/d control the question for 
themselves. Lincoln knew that the peo- 
ple had been made to believe that the 
Nebraska Bill gave the right Douglas 
claimed for it, and he intended to show 
that the claim was wholly unfounded. 
Lincoln evidently had considered the 
effect of the answer that all laws are sub- 
ject to the Constitution, as they might be 
construed to mean by the Supreme Court, 
and, therefore, he intended the form of 
the question should require an answer 
which must take into account the effect 
of the Dred Scott decision, and which 
would lead to a definite issue. 

Mr. Lincoln had the first speech, and 
he proceeded to answer the several ques- 
tions which Douglas had propounded to 
him, at Ottawa. In the commencement 
of the argument, it seemed that he was 


going to take a technical advantage of 


the peculiar wording of the interroga- 
tories. He denied that he was “‘ pledged’’ 
to any attitude on the questions or sub- 
jects on which he had been interrogated, 
but he relieved his anxious friends by 
speedily proceeding to say that he did 
not stick on the mere form of the ques- 
tions : 

First. As to the Fugitive Slave Law, 
he had this to say, that the people of the 
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South, under the Constitution, were en- 
titled to an adequate law, but thought 
the present one was objectionable in some 
of its provisions. 

Second. As tothe further admission of 
Slave States, he would be sorry to be put 
in a position to pass upon the question. 
He would be glad to know there would 
never be another one admitted into the 
Union. But he declared that if the people 
of a Territory, having a clear field, should 
frame a constitution establishing slavery, 
he saw no alternative, but to admit it into 
the Union. 

Third. As to the abolition of slavery 
in the District of Columbia, he would not 
favor it, except gradually, and on com- 
pensation to the owners of slaves. 

The Democrats were astonished at the 
marvelous frankness and fullness of the 
answers. It was, at once, apparent that 
the defection they had counted on, of the 
old-line Whigs, in the Central and South- 
ern counties, would fail them. They 
asked : 

Will the radical Republicans, who de- 
nounced an efficient Fugitive Slave Law, 
or the admission of more Slave States, 
and who insisted on the abolition of 
slavery in the District of Columbia, and 
who considered compensation to the 
owners of slaves as a recognition of the 
right of property in man, continue to Sup- 
port him ? 6 .scum . an 

From a purely party adie look- 
ing solely to the success of Douglas, the 
Democrats would have much preferred an- 
swers that would have pleased the radical 
anti-slavery elements ofthe party. Having 
disposed of the questions asked him, at 
Ottawa, he proceeded to read four inter- 
rogatories, answers to which he invited 
from Douglas. The first, related to Doug- 
las’s willingness to vote for the admission 
of Kansas into the Union, with a less 
population than ninety thousand, and the 
fourth, as to whether he was in favor of 
acquiring additional territory, irrespective 
of its effect on the nation, in reference to 
slavery. 

The second question was as follows: 

Can the abe s a United States Terri- 
tory, in any lawful way, against the wish 
of any citizen of the United States, ex- 


clude slavery from its limits, prior to the 
formation of a State Constitution? 

Third. If the Supreme Court of the 
United States shall decide that the States 
cannot exclude slavery from their limit, 
are you in favor of acquiescing in, adopt- 
ing and following such decision as a rule 
of political action? 


I think it was generally admitted at the 
time that the chief interest in Mr. Lin- 
coln’s speech was in the answers to the 
questions, and in the questions submitted 
for answer. 

Douglas awaited the end of Lincoln’s 
speech with seeming impatience, merely 
prefacing his argument with the state- 
ment that a wide difference existed in 
the objects and purposes of the ques- 
tions propounded to Mr. Lincoln by him, 
and those he had been asked to answer; 
his purpose was, he said, toascertain if Lin- 
coln stood on the platform of principles 
avowed by his party, while the purpose 
of Mr. Lincoln, in the questions submit- 
ted to the speaker, was merely to gratify 
his own curiosity and to furnish material 
for discussion irrelevant to the issues be- 
fore the people. This criticism was ap- 
plicable fairly to the first question, and 
Mr. Douglas replied as to that question, 
that, as a principle governing his action, 
he thought a Territory ought not to be 
admitted as a State without the required 
population for a congressman; yet, as 
strenuous efforts had been made to admit 
Kansas as a Slave State, with its present 
population, he should therefore assume 
it had sufficient for a Free State. 

It was apparent that the great applause 
which welcomed this declaration came as 
much from the Republicans as from the 
Democrats. 

“‘As to the second question,’’ he con- 
tinued, repeating it distinctly, so as to 
impress its fuli meaning on the audience, 
‘*T answer with emphasis, as Mr. Lincoln 
has heard me from every stump in IIli- 
nois, that, in my opinion, the people of a 
Territory can, by lawful means, exclude 
slavery from their limits prior to the for- 
mation of a State constitution.”’ 


It matters not what the Supreme Court 
may hereafter decide, as to the abstract 
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question whether slavery may or may not 
go into a Territory under the Constitution. 
The people have the lawful means to in- 
troduce it or to excludeit, as they please, 
for the reason that slavery cannot exist a 
day, or an hour, anywhere, unless it is 
supported by local police regulation. 
These can only be established by the 
local legislature, and if the people are 
opposed to slavery, they will elect repre- 
sentatives to that body who will, by un- 
friendly legislation, effectually prevent 
the introduction of it into their midst. 
If, on the contrary, they are for it, their 
legislation will favor its extension. Hence, 
no matter what the decision of the Court 
may be on that abstract question, still the 
right of the people to make a Slave or 
Free Territory is perfect and complete 
under the Nebraska Bill. 

I hope Mr. Lincoln deems my answer 
satisfactory on that point. 


The answer had been the result of much 
deliberation, and was welcomed with en- 
thusiastic demonstrations of delight by 
the Democrats, and especially by those 
of them (and they were not a few) who 
feared that the Dred-Scott decision in 
effect nullified the provision of the Ne- 
braska Bill touching the power of the 
Territorial Legislature over the admission 
of slaves —a delight greatly enhanced by 
the promptness and fullness of the answer. 
Every one present was too familiar with 
the impotence of a law hostile to the sen- 
timents of a people (an impotence which 
had recently been illustrated by ineffec- 
tive attempts to enforce the Fugitive Slave 
Law) not to recognize the force of Doug- 
las’s answer to the question. Thespeaker 
continued : 


Mr. Lincoln wants to know by his third 


question whether, if the Supreme Court 
shall decide that a State cannot exclude 
slavery from its limit, will I submit to it? 


What Mr. Lincoln’s object was in ask- 
ing this question is not apparent. It is 
possible he thought the answer might 
furnish material for use in future discus- 
sions ; or, in considering the aggressive 
activities of the South in extending its 
‘peculiar system,’’ he may have come to 
fear that the Supreme Court would lend 
itself to the designs of the public men of 
the slave-holding States. The question, 


however, seemed to involve suspicion of 
the integrity of the Court. 

The answer of Douglas expressed his 
amazement. ‘‘I say to him, such a thing 
is not possible. It would be an act of 
moral treason that no man on the bench 
could ever descend to.”’ 

To the fourth interrogatory, as to 
whether he was in favor of acquiring 
more territory, however the acquisition 
might affect the Union on the Slavery 
Question, he replied by saying that ‘‘ the 
Republican party denounced the acquisi- 
tion of any further territory without the 
precedent prohibition of slavery, and I 
might inquire how Mr. Lincoln stands on 
that proposition. But my answer to the 
interrogatory is, that whenever it becomes 
necessary in our growth and progress to 
acquire more territory, I am in favor of 
it, and I will leave the people free to do 
as they please, either to make Slave or 
Free Territory, as they prefer.’’ 

This question furnished Douglas an ad- 
mirable opportunity to show in what 
manner the acquisition of territory had 
contributed to the greatness of the na- 
tion, not merely geographically, but in 
wealth and power, and all the elements 
of greatness, all of which would have 
been lost, and we to-day, he declared, 
would be a shriveled people, shorn of 
much of our present grandeur, had Mr. 
Lincoln’s kind of statesmanship prevailed. 

Lincoln in his closing speech admitted 
that the resolutions and platforms adopted 
at various meetings of the Republican 
party were at variance with the positions 
he had assumed. He continued : 

The plain truth is, at the introduction 


of the Nebraska policy we believed a new 
era was being introduced in the history 


- of the Republic, which tended to the 


spread and perpetuation of slavery, but 
in our opposition to that measure we did 
not agree with one another in everything. 
The people of the north end of the State 
were for stronger measures of opposition 
than we of the central and southern por- 
tion. We met at last in 1856 from all 
parts of the State and agreed upon a 
common platform ; those holding extreme 
notions either yielding their notions or, if 
not wholly yielding them, agreed to yield 
them, practically, for the sake of embody- 
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ing the opposition to the measures which 
the opposite party were pushing forward 
at the time. ; 

What the Judge is afraid of is that we 
will pull together. I hope that all of us 
entertaining a common sentiment in op- 
position to what appears a design to na- 
tionalize and perpetuate slavery will waive 
minor differences on questions belonging 
to the dead past or the distant future, and 
pull together in this struggle. 

Then, with one of those touches of 
frankness and fairness which distinguished 
him in an extraordinary measure, he con- 
tinued : 

If my views, though partly coinciding 
with yours, are not as perfectly in accord- 
ance with your feelings as his are, I do 
say to you in all candor, vote for him and 
not for me. 

Mr. Lincoln ended his closing speech 
by a brief reference to an interrogatory 
put by Douglas, as follows : 

I do not see how I could avoid voting 
to admit a Slave State into the Union, if 
such an extraordinary thing should occur 
as a Territory where slavery had been 
prohibited should desire to enter the 
Union with a Constitution establishing 
slavery. But Judge Douglas says that by 
so doing I would vote to dissolve the 
Union, because I hold that this Union 
cannot exist, permanently, half Slave and 
half Free. I repeat my belief that this 
Nation cannot so endure ; but it does not 
follow that the admission of a single Slave 
State will establish us a Slave Nation. 

It will be observed that this was a con- 
cession of what Douglas was contending 
for, to-wit, the right of the people to de- 
termine the question for themselves. I 
think, in the judgment of those present 
best qualified, by the absence of preju- 
dice, to fairly estimate the logical force 
of the arguments, Mr. Douglas had a 
marked success in this second debate. 
His friends were exhilarated, and many 
of those “‘ holding extreme notions ’’ went 
home in some perplexity. The Demo- 
crats had expected an argument from 
Lincoln gratifying to extremists. They 
knew the effective cleavage of the Re- 
publican party, which would assure the 
election of Douglas, would be along lines 
that would detach the conservative vote 
in the Southern legislative districts. The 
results at Freeport, they felt, might make 


a new arrangement of the Senatorial can- 
vass necessary. With the Democrats of 
Illinois, and with the Democratic party 
in the Northern States,— not including 
those, of course, who had followed Bu- 
chanan in his absolute surrender to the 
pro-slavery influences,— Douglas, by this 
Freeport debate, had touched the high- 
est plane of his highest popularity. The 
old Greek dramatist was not unobservant 
that in human life is often found a junc- 
ture of circumstances which assists to the 
attainment of the highest reaches of suc- 
cess, while the success itself, and the 
means thereto, contain fatal forces to the 
individual. Douglas ‘ was climbing to a 
fall.’” He maintained that police regu- 
lation was necessary to the security of 
property in slaves when the slaves were 
under the protection of the Constitution. 
The debates were continued at three 
other places, but the greatest popular in- 
terest in them was shown at Freeport. 
There the issues took definite shape. 





At Jonesboro, where the third debate 
occurred, Lincoln’s speech was of great 
force, ingenuity and effectiveness. He 
showed the policy of the founders of the 
government was to exclude slavery from 
the Territories, and that Judge Douglas 
and his friends had changed that policy ; 
that their change of policy made it pos- 
sible to extend and nationalize the insti- 
tution, and, in furtherance of this scheme 
of extension, the country, which since 1820 
had been protected by the 36° 30’ line from 
the advent of slavery, was by the act of 
Douglas made the theater of such strife 
as the country had just witnessed in the 
attempt to establish it in Kansas. He 
forcibly reproduced the perpetual struggle 
with slavery advocates, in and out of 
Congress, and he insisted that the history 
of the country made it perfectly plain that 
extirpation or extension was inevitable. 

The remaining debates, while scarcely 
anything new appeared in them, furnished 
the opportunities, or the occasions rather, 
in which Lincoln’s personal detestation 
of the wrong of slave-holding was made 
prominent. 
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At Freeport the Democrats felicitated 
themselves that they might capture cer- 
tain legislative districts in the northern 
counties and thereby assure the reélection 
of Douglas. They believed the conserva- 
tism ot Lincoln had alienated the ‘‘ex- 
treme notion’? Republicans. At Alton, 
where the seventh and last debate oc- 
curred, they knew there were no divisions 
among the supporters of Lincoln. Yet 
he had not modified his conservatism, as 
it was called. In the debates subsequent 
to that at Freeport he had frankly and 
fully admitted the Constitutional guaran- 
ties of the interests of slavery. 

At Quincy he declared that ‘there is 
no equality between the right and the 
wrong. If you admit slavery wrong, 
you cannot say that anybody has a right 
to do the wrong.’’ He concluded his 
address with the declaration: ‘“‘If we 
can get all the men who believe that 
slavery is in some respects wrong to 
stand and act with us in treating it asa 
wrong, then, and not till then, I think we 
will in some way come to an end of this 
slavery agitation.”’ 

Mr. Lincoln sought the basis of com- 
mon action in a sentiment of right and a 
feeling of hostility to wrong. It was by 
the proclamation of general principles 
touching the rights of men and the wrong 
of slavery, and by a demonstration of his 
freedom from prejudice, his genuine sym- 
pathy for men, an unwavering purpose to 
do whatsoever he might to give ‘‘a free 
field and a fair race’’ to every man, that 
all who heard him were satisfied that the 


interests of all the people, irrespective of — 


race, could be safely committed to his 
hands. 





III.— DouGLas AND LINCOLN—A 
CHARACTER STUDY. 

It has been said that the doctrine an- 
nounced by Douglas in his answer to 
Lincoln’s second question at Freeport, 
that ‘‘ unfriendly legislation ’’ could annul 
the effect of the Dred Scott decision, was 
the potent factor in defeating his nomina- 
tion to the presidency by the national 
Democratic convention at Charleston, in 


April, 1860, and resulted in the rupture of 
the Democratic party, by and through 
which the election of Mr. Lincoln to the 
presidency was assured. This opinion 
attributes too much to the effects of 
Douglas’s Freeport speech, and is an in- 
adequate view of the subject. Jefferson 
Davis, in a speech made in the New 
England States, had spoken of the fugi- 
tive nature of property in a slave, and 
the necessity for police legislation and an 
approving sentiment in the community 
for the protection of such property, and 
that an abstract right to such property, 
unsupported by friendly opinion, was 
without value. 

The real cause of the failure of Doug- 
las to procure a two-thirds vote in the 
Charleston convention, and thereby se- 
cure the nomination, was the failure of 
the Southern politicians to make Kansas 
a Slave State. They had undertaken to 
accomplish this purpose, and they had 
had the unsparing aid of the administra- 
tion— always powerful—and they had 
had a juncture of favorable circumstances 
which would not be likely to occur again. 
The most unscrupulous use of power had 
been made in their interest. With the 
aid of Douglas they believed they would 
have succeeded. Their disappointments 
were too great and their anger too unap- 
peasable to permit his nomination. There 
were other reasons. With Douglas pres- 
ident, the passage of the Secession Ordi- 
nances would have met with violent op- 
position in the States that first adopted 
them. His defeat in the Charleston con- 
vention, his defeat at the election in the 
fall of 1860, and the consequences thereof, 
were the revenges of men who misjudged 
the interests of their section of the coun- 


‘try and of the people of whom they were 


the leaders. It was not, therefore, the 
theory of unfriendly legislation which led 
to his defeat as the candidate of a united 
Democratic party for the presidency. 
While Douglas retained his seat in the 
Senate as a result of the contest,—al- 
though by a minority vote,— Lincoln’s 
great triumph was not that he had polled 
more votes than his heretofore invincible 
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rival in a struggle which stirred to action 
the most apathetic of the supporters of the 
Senator, but that he had made so manifest 
his detestation of wrong, his purpose to do 
right, earnestness in aims verging toward 
moral grandeur, a fine sense of justice, 
which led him to concede constitutional, 
while he endeavored to preserve natural, 
rights, and so far as possible to reconcile 
them, and that he had exhibited such a 
hopeful attitude of mind relative to the 
final extinction of slavery, without assail- 
ing the just privileges and reserved pow- 
ers of the States, that he compacted the 
diverse elements of his party into such 
solidarity of purpose, and infused into it 
such enthusiasm, that it won for him the 
presidential nomination of his party at 
Chicago in 1860. 

It was a great tribute to the skill and 
force and power of Lincoln’s argument 
that the judicial fairness with which he 
recognized the rights of the Southern 
States, respecting slavery, embodied in 
and secured to them by the Constitution ; 
his frank acknowledgment of the oblig- 
atory force of that instrument on the 
conscience of the citizen, so influenced 
extreme men, some of whom, in their 
horror of slavery, had denied the exist- 
ence of any moral obligation to support 
the Constitution, that two years later they 
were all enthusiastically working for his 
election to the presidency. It is not be- 
lieved that any other candidate before the 
convention could have concentrated upon 
himself, during the presidential canvass, 
the zeal and hopeful energy and tireless 
labor that were given to Lincoln. 

He was a providential President. He 
had the tact of timely action —a quality 
of value beyond estimate in the peculiar 
circumstances of the time and in the in- 
flamed and conflicting opinions of the 
people. He kept the initial and ultimate 
purpose of the War — the preservation of 
the Union — in the forefront of all the acts 
of the government. He recalled a mili- 
tary proclamation abolishing slavery, 
when such proclamation might have been 
considered a justifiable use of the war 
power, and later, at a most apt time, when 


the obstinacy of the conflict and its dura- 
tion had outworn Northern patience, he 
did what General Frémont had months 
before done, in his military department, 
and which had been undone by him. 

In the closing days of the electoral con- 
test in 1860, I said to Judge Douglas, who 
then had decided to go South and deliver 
a few speeches : 

‘“Why do you go? Mr. 
surely elected.’’ 

**Yes,’’ was the reply, with an air of 
sadness in his tones that had nothing to do 
with the personal equation; ‘‘and we 
Democrats are not without responsibility. 
We have spoken too much of Seces- 
sion when the danger of it was not immi- 
nent. Southern people,’’ he continued, 
‘*have come to believe that the election of 
a president by the Free States alone means 
an attack on their institutions and the 
destruction of their property. They are 
mistaken in this, of course, but it seems 
impossible to make them see it otherwise. 
The Democrats elected Buchanan on a 
business fright, when the peril was not at 
the door; but now that the danger is 
pressingly present and inevitable, the 
Republicans attribute the menaces of Se- 
cession to the bluster of the slave-holders, 
and are as unconscious of its imminence 
as of its meaning. It is as sure as the 
election of Lincoln that five or six States 
will have adopted Secession ordinances 
before New Year’s.”’ 

I said, ‘‘ You cannot change the matter, 
Senator ; and you will probably not be 
well received.”’ 

His reply was, ‘‘ 1 am going to minimize 
the effect of Lincoln’s election, if he is 
elected. What remains of the old love 
for the Union must be stirred to action 
against the Secessionists,”’ 

At this point of time it is difficult to be- 
lieve that there were a large number of 
public men who doubted the power of 
the Federal Government to preserve 
itself. This fact sufficiently attests the 
refinements of the interpretation of the 
Constitution which prevailed, and which 
eliminated all virility from its provisions. 
Douglas did not belong to any school of 


Lincoln is 
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statesmen who asked in what clause or 
clauses is contained the power to send 
armies into seceding States. His perplex- 
ity, as he declared to his friends, was not 
doubt of the ultimate issue of an appeal 
to arms, although the struggle would be 
prolonged and exhaustive ; but he would, 
at times, ask: ‘‘On any principle com- 
patible with a government resting on the 
sanction of the people, can you hold one 
third of the population of the nation, oc- 
cupying one third of its territory ?’’ 

The cruz of statesmanship was what to 
do with a conquered people in our form 
of government. His optimism had for- 
saken him. He feared the grand experi- 
ment of popular government which had 
so wonderfully enlarged men’s ideas of 
practical freedom — freedom which the 
people could safely enjoy — was about to 
end, and the bitterness of the ending, to 
him, was in the decay of patriotism as he 
believed, and of the spirit of fraternity 
which prompted the compromises out of 
which the Federal Government had is- 
sued. 

Lincoln, in his discussions with Doug- 
las, and in all his speeches, proclaimed 
his recognition of rights secured in the 
provisions of the Constitution, and his 
loyalty and fidelity to his Federal obliga- 
tions, under circumstances and in acts of 
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solemnity, which should have induced the 
Southern people to take him at his word. 
They refused, as the acts of Secession, 
acutely and defiantly, attested. A man 
of less wisdom than Lincoln, of less love 
of country, of less real greatness, angered 
by the situation, the want of confidence, 
of faith in his solemn declarations, might 
have gathered the great military power 
he could command, to crush out the rights 
in the name of which Secession attempted 
tolegitimate itself. In so doing he would 
probably have arrayed against the Fed- 
eral authority those —and they were ina 
majority — who feared more danger from 
the exercise of central than from the ex- 
ercise of State control. In such environ- 
ment and with such great issues in hand, 
Lincoln felt his way —made his way — 
through the upheaval, the distraction, the 
fears and the despair of the people,— 
gaining in public confidence, as the time 
went by ; constraining from his political 
enemies acknowledgment of his freedom 
from sectional prejudice ; exhibiting no 
abatement of zeal as army delays and fail- 
ures increased the embarrassments of the 
government ; and, when at last the victory 
came, evincing a magnanimity that made 
possible the return of States to their old 
relations and the people to their old alle- 
giance. 
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IAN MACLAREN IN OUR MIDST. 


WHERE lies the secret of success ? — 
an old conundrum. That the Rev. Dr. 
Watson, the ‘“‘Ian Maclaren”’ of litera-’ 
ture, has either discovered or stumbled 
upon the secret of success none can 
doubt who have noted the extensive sale 
of his books and the large and pleased 
audiences that everywhere greet him.. 

Ian Maclaren has written but four 
books, and only one of the four is uni- 
versally popular, and yet the man behind 
the book comes to Appleton, Minneapo- 
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lis, Des Moines, Chicago — thousands of 
miles away from his home and from the 
scenes he has pictured, and vast audi- 
ences assemble to hear him! He is the 
most popular Scotchman since Burns. 
Halls that have held comparatively small 
audiences in honor of the author of ‘‘ Ben 
Hur,’’ a book that has had millions more 
readers than ‘* Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush,’’ are everywhere packed to see 
and hear the man behind one little 
book of sketches of Scottish life and char- 
acter ! 
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AFTER all our guessing we 
can give only a half answer i 
to the inquiry with which we C 
began as applied to this al- 
most phenomenally success- 
ful man. Yankee-like, we 
will answer one question by 
putting another. Suppose 
Scott and Burns were alive 
and both were to lecture in 
your town on the same night, 
whom would you choose to 
hear? Weeks before the 
dual event you might intel- 
lectually decide that Scott’s 
claims upon you were the 
greater, and that his lecture 
would be far more edifying ; 
but, on the day of the lecture, 
you would have become so 
warmed at the thought of 
Burns’ presence in your town 
that, the probabilities are, 
you would gladly exchange 
your front-row dress-circle 
ticket to the lecture by Scott 
fora general admission ticket 
to the gallery in the other 
hall, that you might see the 
Ayrshire plowman and be- 
come familiar with his voice, 
and —chief delight of all — 
hear him read his own verse, the simple 
lines that have found their way into all 
hearts. 

Ian Maclaren is a Burns in prose. But, 
while Burns’ serious work usually in- 
cluded both.song and sermon, the man 
of Drumtochty cleverly lets his charac- 
ters and situations preach their own ser- 
mons. Therein he shows the effects of 
modern impressionism. ’ 

JouNn Watson is above medium height 
and weight. He has a face that, despite 
a few untimely wrinkles, reveals ‘‘ the im- 
mortal boy”’ in the man of 46. He is 
good-cheer embodied. And yet there is 
that in his face which tells of deeps of 
feeling and earnestness of purpose that 
leaves no question as to,the genuine man- 
liness of the man. Of many a popular 
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REV. JOHN WATSON, D. D. (IAN MACLAREN). 


preacher it has been said satirically, ‘‘He’s 
no better than he should be’’; but the 
shafts of suspicion will never be turned 
against the pastor of Sefton Park Church, 
Liverpool. 

One might easily imagine the members 
of Doctor Watson’s church quite as solic- 
itous for their pastor’s health and comfort 
as was the parishioner of good Dr, Nor- 
man McLeod, to whom the lecturer in- 
troduced his Des Moines audience: One 
day a young minister was called to see a 
man who was low with typhus fever. 
After talk and prayer with the sick man, 
the minister had a chat with the wife in 
the kitchen. He remarked that he had 
never seen her at his church. She said 
she was ‘‘a member of Norman’s kirk.” 
He then asked her why she hadn’t sent 
for Doctor McLeod instead of himself. 
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Her over-frank reply was, ‘‘ Why, mon, 
do you think I’d risk Norman wi’ the 
typhus ?”’ 

* * * 

Doctor Watson, the lecturer, is quite 
as simple-hearted, clear-headed, broad- 
souled and ‘‘canny”’ as is Ian Maclaren, 
the maker of books. His gestures are 
few and unstudied, and their scope is 
contracted by the habitual limitations of 
his pulpit. One might have drawn upon 
the floor around him where he stood a 
chalk line giving the dimensions of his 
home pulpit, and he would scarcely have 
stepped overtheline. His voice is high- 
keyed, and his tones are clerical. His 
Scotch accent is as strong as though he 
had but just arrived from his own Drum- 
tochty, whereas he has been living with 
and preaching to Englishmen for several 
years. Some could not understand him 
well,and were consequently disappointed; 
but nearly all who heard him were 
charmed, Most Americans like the 
Scotch accent, and enjoy the enjoyment 
of a Scotchman in the unrestrained use 
of the Scotch ‘‘bur-r.” The audience en- 
joyed Doctor Watson; and the Doctor 
enjoyed himself, as a healthy - natured 
boy enjoys his own surprising cleverness. 
His enjoyment of humor is but another 
refutation of the ancient English insist- 
ance that a Scotchman is devoid of hu- 
mor. He even enjoys the humor of 
Sydney Smith’s famous embodiment of 
the English misconception of his race,— 
‘It requires a surgical operation to get a 
joke well into a Scotchman’s understand- 


ing.’’ But just below the surface of the 


Scotchman’s humor is pathos which 
strangely moves the heart and brings 
tears to the eyes. No one could better 
tell that story of the Scotchman, sick and 
nigh unto death in an English hospital, 
who, from principle, refused to let a lady 
sing a hymn for his benefit, but, out of 
consideration for her kindness, offered to 
argue with her the question of biblical 
authority for singing man-made hymns. 
Scarcely had the laughter following this 
absurd proposition subsided before the 
tears came rushing to the eyes of his 


hearers as he repeated the sick man’s 
pathetic story of his dead wife, and of 
the custom of himself and wife for forty 
years, to sing together at evening-time the 
Twenty-third Psalm, beginning, ‘‘The 
Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want.’’ 
There was little in Doctor Watson’s 
lecture that was new and, happily, noth- 
ing that could be termed profound. 
Aside from a little closer familiarity with 
the Scottish character, few came away 
much wiser. But there were few among 
the two thousand who heard him who did 
not go away feeling happier and better, 
It is worth much to have been in full 
and uninterrupted enjoyment of a great- 
souled man for even a couple of hours. 


* * 
* 


To MANY the most interesting and 
profitable portion of the evening’s en- 
tertainment was a little after presentation 
of the author’s theory of literary art, with 
the all too brief reading which followed. 
The lecturer spoke of the many counter- 
parts of his ‘‘ Doctor MacLure’”’ that had 
been reported to him since ‘‘ Beside the 
Bonnie Brier Bush’’ appeared,— one in 
Australia and several in the United States. 
This circumstance has convinced him 
that the type is universal. There were, 
in fact, four Doctor MacLures, all of 
them the equal of the one he had pic- 
tured in unselfish devotion to those com- 
mitted totheir care. But,had he taken any 
one of the four and literally put him intoa 
book, the character would not have been 
thus universally recognized as ‘‘true to 
life.’’ It is not enough that a story is lit- 
erally true ; it must be artistically true. 
Literal truth is oftentimes stranger than 
fiction,— so strange as to be inartistic- 
ally true. Viewing the subject from the 


‘ standpoint of the story-writer’s art, the 


so-called realistic story, if it be artis- 
tically true, must of necessity be some- 
thing more than a mere transcript from 
actual life. 

The lecturer said he had been quite 
severely condemned by a few readers 
because of the somewhat unorthodox 
prayer of Drumsheugh relative to the 
after-fate of the man who means well and 
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‘‘does the best he can.’’ He said that 
the incident which includes this prayer 
was the most literally true of any in the 
whole book. In the book he had fairly 
stated Drumsheugh’s view of the case, 
that was all; to have put other words 
into the man’s mouth than such a man 
would have used under the circumstances 
might have been very edifying to some, 
but would have sounded a false note that 
would have been universally recognized 
as false, and thus would have destroyed 
the value of the picture. These are 
timely suggestions on themes concern- 
ing which there is much misapprehen- 
sion, especially among young readers 
and writers. Doctor Watson’s distinc- 
tion between the artistically true and the 
literally true is vital, and it is well that 
one in such high favor as a story-teller 
calls public attention thereto. 
* * 
* 

ANOTHER phase of Grant’s character 
was developed during that brief and 
unchronicled stop in Corning, New York, 
in October, 1880, of which mention was 
made last month. After he had said 
his say, hundreds rushed forward to 
shake hands with Grant. Noticeable 
in the crowd was a powerful man fast 
making his way to the front. Just as 
the car started he reached over two or 
three smaller men and grasped the Gen- 
eral’s hand, saying something which was 
lost on those standing with him on the 
platform. Resuming seats in the car after 
the train had pulled out of Corning; Con- 
gressman Williams, of Wisconsin, ob- 
served that Grant was wiping blood from 
the back of his hand. It was found that 
finger-nails had made an ugly wound in 
the flesh. Williams indignantly said, ‘‘ It 
was that big bark-peeler, General, and I 
believe he did it on purpose.”’ 

Grant shook his head and quietly re- 
plied, ‘‘ You did not hear what the man 
said.”’ 

‘“*No; what was it?’’ was the response. 

**He said he was with me in the Wil- 
derness. I feel sure no man who was 


with me in the Wilderness Campaign 
would wish to do me harm.”’ 
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Why did Grant speak so confidently ? 
Because the freemasonry among citizen- 
soldiers had brought the Western Gen- 
eral and the Army of the Potomac to- 
gether, heart to heart, until every new em- 
barrassment encountered by their chief 
was thoroughly comprehended and keenly 


felt by the men in the ranks. Recall that 
first fierce Wilderness battle. When night 
came on, men sat by their camp fires 
weary and worn, many of them too full 
of anxiety to sleep. ‘‘What next?’’ was 
the question written on every face. Would 
it be another desperate battle to hold 
the field, or a retreat to some vantage 
ground in the rear? Every soldier felt 
the anxiety of the silent man who paced 
in front of his tent that night. Few of us 
realized then, but all know now, that there 
was not a heart-throb of husband, lover, 
father or son but met an answering throb 
from the heart of the man upon whom 
had been laid the fearful responsibility of 
that crisis. With the first faint streaks of 
day the camp was stirring. Finally, the 
order for which men had anxiously waited 
was given and passed on down the line. 
What was it? Retreat? No. Defend? 
No. On came the words, sending a thrill 
through every soul, ‘‘ Forward by the left 
flank!”’ A wild hurrah arose and was car- 
ried along down theline, and ‘‘On to Spott- 
sylvania !’’ became the inspiring war-cry. 
From that moment a new-born confidence 
arose between the General and the Army 
of the Potomac which made every Citi- 
zen-Soldier the devoted friend and fol- 
lower of the Citizen-General. Hence it 
was that the Silent. Man of that supreme 
crisis could safely conclude, years after- 
ward, that no man who had been with 
him in the Wilderness would wish to do 
him harm. 
* m * 

THE recent death of the old New York 
Mercury recalls the days of Ned Buntline 
and his class, when tales of adventure 
were accounted strongest when they were 
really weakest ; when impossibilities were 
piled uponimprobabilities with an industry 
only surpassed by the audacity of the per- 
petrators. 
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AGNES REPPLIER finds more poetry 
than most of us can discover in the drink- 
ing songs that “‘ went out’’ soon after the 
close of the last century. Jolly drinking 
songs, when they confront the reader in 
cold type, affect men much as do unin- 
tentionally funny epitaphs. All such verse 
imparts a suggestion of the great over- 
shadowing fact of life’s brevity, and the 
corollary of that fact, that bacchanalian 
mirth is at the longest only a moment’s 
exhilaration between two points of time 
both marked by much serious thinking 
and hard striving. 

* s ” 

JoHN BurrouGus, in the October Af- 
lantic, finds the modern age, in its mate- 
rial and industrial aspects, unpoetic, or 
anti-poetic ; and yet, for the encourage- 
ment of poets and poetry lovers he affirms 
that the old themes are always the same. 
‘*The movements of our population, the 
setting up of new States, the tides in poli- 
tics, the fall of political leaders, strikes 
and lockouts,’’ etc., all these, he says, 
‘*are themes as fruitful in poetic motifs as 
the wars and social upheavals of the past.’’ 
All of which is good literary gospel, worthy 
of more general acceptance than it finds 
east of the Catskills. 


* *& 
* 


Mr. BurRovuGHs illustrates the point 
that there is no lack of motif in our mod- 
ern life by a set of suggestive questions, 
the first of which is, ‘‘ Why should not a 
poet make something of such an event 
as the rise of California?’’? Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company should see that a copy | 
of Miss Ina Coolbrith’s ‘‘Songs of the 
Golden Gate’”’ is placed in Mr. Burroughs’ 
hands, with suggestion that he read the 
magnificent ode, ‘‘California,’’ with which 
the book opens. Whittier once referred 
to it in conversation as ‘‘thy noble poem 
of California,’ and paid its author the re- 
markable compliment of committing the 
entire poem to memory. That theme, at 
least, has been grandly covered already. 

* * 
* 

Mrs. MINNIE BLAKESTONE DOUGLAS, 
author of ‘“‘Aggie,’’ the Prize Story pub- 
lished in the August MIDLAND, meets the 
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politely euphemized charge of plagiarism 
(on another page) with an array of dates 
which, confirmed by our own register of 
manuscripts received, convinces us that 
she is wholly innocent of the literary 
crime charged in the indictment. Mrs. 
Douglas and Mr. Bram Stoker were both 
born and reared in Scotland, and it is 
not strange that, though thousands of 
miles apart, they should have used the 
same tale, one familiar to both in their 
childhood. Another author, Mr. Philip 
Martin, of Toronto, Canada, recently 
wrote us calling attention to the “‘start- 
ling similarity” «f “Aggie” to a Lake 
Erie story entitled ‘‘ Liz’ses Point,’’ which 
he had entered in the July competition 
along with ‘‘Aggie.”” As ‘“‘Aggie’’ was 
a re-entry, and Mr. Martin’s story a first 
entry, this ‘‘startling similarity’? may be 
dismissed without further explanation. 
THE MIDLAND will soon publish a new 
story by Mrs. Douglas which will develop 
another phase of that lady’s talent as a 
story-teller. 


GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Mr. Frank W. Calkins, the author of 
“*The Young Homesteaders,’’ since THE 
MIDLAND gave an account of him in De- 
cember, 1895, has had a most successful 
year in story-telling. Few writers, in- 
deed, have appeared so often in first-class 
periodicals or been so widely copied by 
the newspaper press as Mr. Calkins in 
his eight years of sketch and story writ- 
ing. In the last year stories from his pen 
have been published in the Easter, 
Fourth - of- July, New England Edition 
and other numbers of the Youth's Com- 
panion, in St. Nicholas and in Golden 
Days. Among its attractions for 1897 
the Youth’s Companion announces ‘‘Brave 
Etienne Bolerat, a story of uncommon 


-interest,’’ by this purveyor of entertain- 


ment, and that popular weekly, which 
numbers him among its “‘ regulars,’’ has 
many other good things from his pen in 
store for its millions of readers. While 
much of Mr. Calkins’ writing has been 
done for youth’s periodicals, his work has 
the merit of general and popular appeal, 
—an appeal which the newspaper press 
has not failed to recognize. His work in 
the sketch of frontier life, in the adven- 
ture story,— especially in the short story, 
—is work not only of entertainment for 
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all who love that class of reading, but of 
value as contributing to the phases of 
life and the folk-lore of anepoch. Read- 
ers of THE MIDLAND are able to judge of 
the merits of his work in this magazine, 
and there is better in store for them 
in the coming chapters of ‘‘ The Young 
Homesteaders.”” In Chapter VIII., the 
story of Marais des Chevaux Morts, every 
thrilling incident of the tale is founded 
upon actual facts, —although the inci- 
dents did not occur in the order of time 
and place just as he has woven them in 
this story. Probably there is no one liv- 
ing who has collected so much of unwrit- 
ten history,—so much of unpublished 
incident in the early life of this Upper 
Mississippi country ; certainly no one as 
yet who has used them so well in story- 
writing. Something over four hundred 
short stories and eight serial stories sum 
up the activities of eight years of travel 
and writing. 

H. B. Segur, author of ‘‘ Swipes,’’ the 
cleverly-told tale of a telegrapher’s adven- 
ture, in the November MIDLAND, is gen- 
eral agent of the Burlington & Missouri 
River Railroad at Atchison, Kansas. The 
story was written while he was the com- 
pany’s agent at Beatrice, Neb. 





THE PRIZE STORY ‘‘AGGIE’’ UNDER 
FIRE 


BUFFALO, N. Y., October 6, 1896. 

Eprror MIDLAND MONTALY. Des Moines, Ia. 
Dear Sir,—Permit me to call your attention 
to the rather strange resemblance between 
the Prize Story published in your August 
number of THE MIDLAND and that of “ Wat- 
ter’s Mou,” a Scotch tale by Bram stoker. The 
author of “Aggie” uses almost the same lan- 
guage and thoughts. and whilst I don’t want 
to suggest plagiarism. I am interested to 
know if the authors are acquainted with each 
other ; if not. it only demonstrates the truth 
of the old adage that “Great minds run in 

the same channel.” E. A, FRANCIS. 





SrorM LAKE, Iowa, October 3, 1896. 

EprtroR MIDLAND MONTHLY, Des Moines, Ia. 
Dear Sir,—I want to call your attention to 
the great similarity between the Prize Story 
in the August number of your magazine, en- 
titled “Aggie,” written by Minnie Blakestone 
Douglas, and that of Mr. Bram Stoker’s “Wat- 
ter’s Mou.” I don’t mean so much in plot as 
in diction and method of expression. This is 
especially remarkable in a few of the closing 
paragraphs. You may not have read * Wat- 
ter’s Mou,” but here is an extract from Bram 
Stoker’s last scene: “The requiem of the 
twain was the roar of the breaking waves and 
the screams of the white birds that circled 
round the watter’s mou.” while “Aggie’s” 
author expresses herself thus: ‘So her bur- 
den of life was laid down in the wee kirkyard 
upon the brae that overlooked the sea. where 
the gulls and waves that heralded her birth 
would softly chant her requiem.” While I 
don’t accuse anyone of plagiarism, I am 
forced to wonder how two people, apparently 
in different continents, should express the 

same ideas in identically the same words. 
EpGAR E. MACK. 
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CEDAR RapiIps, Iowa, Oct. 12, 1896. 
EpitoR MIDLAND MONTHLY. 

Dear Sir,—In reply to the letters refer- 
ring to the great similarity between my 
story ‘‘Aggie,” which was awarded the 
prize in THE MIDLAND April Competition 
and published in the August number of 
your magazine, and that of Mr. Bram 
Stoker’s work entitled ‘‘The Watter’s 
Mou,”’ I would say that my own story 
was written in 1893, under the title of “A 
Scotch Lassie’s Error.’’ My stenog- 
rapher’s record of dates shows that it 
was typewritten in September of that 
year. My own memoranda tell me that 
on March 10, 1894, it was sent to and ac- 
cepted by you. Much to my chagrin, 
however, it did not appear. On the 3d 
of November, 1895, I got a copy of Mr. 
Stoker’s book from the Appleton’s, and 
so great was my surprise on reading it 
that I immediateiy wrote to you as to 
whether my MS. was still in your hands, 
as the likeness between the works was 
astonishing, and that any use of my story 
now would lay my name open to the 
charge of literary theft; this to me was 
abhorrent, and as a beginner doubly so. 
At my request the MS. was returned for 
revision. I re-wrote some of the most 
glaringly similar passages, and changed 
the name of “‘ Niel,’’ which was the same 
in both instances. I regret now that I 
did all this, for I think my original treat- 
ment was the stronger. But those para- 
graphs quoted I would not change. I 
considered them some of my prettiest 
thoughts and, having first created them, 
considered myself entitled to their author- 
ship (or parentage). I then returned it, 
with instructions that it be entered for 
the competition. 

Mr. Bram Stoker is, I fancy, a country- 
man of my own, and therefore it is not 
strange that we should express ourselves 
in those peculiarly pathetic tones so much 
a part of true Scottish nature. ' 

Readers of ‘‘Aggie’’ may be interested 
to know that she was a reality; that the 
drama of her life was enacted on the 
shores of one of Scotland’s prettiest sea- 
girt villages; that the other characters 
mentioned are all living creatures, humble, 
God-fearing fisher-folk, who, could they 
read, would recognize the pen-picture 
from the scene of their lives’ history. 

These are the facts as they exist, and I 
trust sufficient to vindicate my reputation 
from any taint of plagiarism. I hold my- 
self absolutely free from anything per- 
taining to dishonest methods in my work, 
and invite an inspection of dates, entries, 
etc. With all sincerity, 


{INNIE BLAKESTONE DOUGLAS. 
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THE MIDLAND 


The Memoirs of M. Gounod add further 
evidence to strengthen the conviction that 
what is commonly called genius is largely 
accounted for in a tremendous capacity for 
hard work. Talent there must be, and imag- 
ination to develop that art which holds the 
continued admiration of the civilized world. 

Probably there are few mature persons of 
culture and observation who cannot recall in 
the list of a life acquaintance at least a dozen 
“infant prodigies” in music—very young 
persons, each with a surprising ear for *in- 
tervals,” a nervous horror of discord and an 
ability to play popular airs off-hand and 
correctly after a single hearing — monstrous 
little stupids who never fulfilled their prom- 
ise in music. and never had wit enough or 
energy enough to attempt anything of merit. 

One is relieved —if this be the first reading 
of the Memoirs—to find that M. Charles 
Gounod can assign natural causes for his 
own precocity in musical and imaginative 
ability,— causes which lift his youthful at- 
tainments out of discussion as phenomenal 
developments. 

He tovk, he says, as much music as milk 
from his mother’s breast. for “ she never per- 
formed that function without singing,” and 
she was a trained musician, a teacher of ex- 
traordinary accomplishment. His father 
also. was an artist.—a draughtsman and 
painter of no mean ability. 

Notwithstanding, however, the fine nat- 
ural talent thus transmitted, it took thirty- 
five years of intense study and hard work — 
arduous. labor pursued in poverty —to win 
for him the first popular success. Gounod 
was forty years of age when Le Medicin Mal- 
gre Lui Cconnht him bread - winning repu- 
tation. : 

The simple. intimate story of his struggles 
up to that point is one to furnish inspiration 
to the hard-worked student in any field of 


rt. 

. More than ever since Miss (or Mrs.?) Crock- 
er’s translation* will the appreciative reader 
of his work regret the abrupt termination of 
the Memoirs at a point in his career where 
success had just crowned his efforts. For Gou- 
nod was more than a musician — a composer; 
he was a trained thinker and observant com- 
mentator in all d :partments of art. and his 
estimate of contemporaries and their work, 
throughout the years of mature labor and 
observation which followed the production 
of his F tust, would have added much more 
of value to the literature of art. 

His recent translator has rendered into 
most readable English the fine, discriminat- 
ing French of the composer. 

FRANK W. CALKINS. 


‘*Song and Fable”’ is a pretty little 
book from the Kenyon Press, Des 
Moines, a product of the brain and heart 
of Barton O. Aylesworth, the able and 
versatile president of Drake University. 
Two years ago this author issued a book 
of short stories, several of them very 
strong in human sympathy. The poems 
in this second work reveal more of the 
deeps of the author’s soul. Added to 
the pure philosophy found on many of its 
pages is a quality of human sympathy 

*Memoirs of an Artist. Charles Francis 


Gounod; translated by Annette E. Crocker. 
Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago, 


BOOK TABLE. 


rarely found in the short poems of the 

period. The last poem in the book, ‘‘ The 

Endless Conflict,’’ well illustrates that 

quality. This is the concluding stanza : 
“T’ll still the cry of ancient doubt, 


I'll raise the song of heart’s renewed hope, 


The battle endless wage, and shout 
The halting heroes up the destined slope. 
_ Let holy, altruistic pain 
Give vibrancy and sweetness to my song; 
The universal Calvary gain 
The laurel be,—and not the flattering 
throng.” 

So much is written in fable which con- 
veys no other impression than that the 
author enjoys that style of writing, that 
one approaches a new collection of fables 
in a half-hearted way ; but when, at the 
very outset one finds such a gem as this, 
his prejudice is at once disarmed : 

THE PINE AND THE WIND. 


“Ah,” sighed the Pine to the Wind, “you 
love the flowers more than me; your breath 
is sweet with their kisses.” * No,” said the 
Wind; “it is because [I love you that [ bring 
you the fragrance of the flowers. As I fanned 
the fever-cheek of a sick girl this morning 
she said, ‘I thank you, dear Wind, for the 
odor of the pines; it almost makes me well 
again.’” And the Pine lifted its arms and 
flung its fragrance far and wide and was con- 
tent. 


RECEIVED. 


‘** Municipal Government in Continental 
Europe,’’ by Albert Shaw. The Century 
Company, New York. 

‘* Infallible Logic,’’ by Thomas D. Haw- 
ley, of the Chicago Bar. Robert Smith 
Printing Company, Lansing, Mich. 

‘*The Historical Development of Mod- 
ern Europe from the Congress of Vienna 
to the Present Time,’’ by Charles M. An- 
drews. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 
through the Des Moines Book & Station- 
ery Company. 

‘‘Memories and Impressions,’’ by Frank 
Putnam, Chicago. 

‘‘Chapters from a Life,’’ by Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston, $1.50, through L. B. Abdill, Des 
Moines. 

‘‘A Second Century of Charades,’’ by 
William Bellamy. Houghton, Mifflin & 
C»., Boston, $1.00, through L. B. Abdill, 
Des Moines. 

‘*Whispers of Wee Ones,”’ by Franklyn 
W. Lee, Rush City, Minn. 

‘“Who Made Iowa? An Address De- 
livered on Pioneer and Old Settlers’ Day 
at the Semi-Centennial Celebration, Bur- 
lington, October 2, 1896.”’ 

‘‘In Childland Straying,’’ by Carrie 
Shaw Rice, Tacoma, Wash. 
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THE MIDLAND MONTHLY. 


Our Christmas Gi 


TO MIDLAND MONTHLY SUBSCRIBERS. 


The publisher of THz MIDLAND MONTHLY has made arrangements with the Arena Publishing 
Company, of Boston. to present to every New Subscriber, also to every Old Subscriber who renews, 
a copy of the Great War Poem of our Era, ‘ 


“THE MARCH TO THE SEA,” 


by Maj. 8. H. M. Byers, late Consul-General to Switzerland, and the author of the historic War song, 
“Sherman's March to the Sea.” 

“The March to the Sea” is a handsomely printed and illustrated book of 149 pages, with white 
enameled cover printed in colors. The volume includes a number of soul-stirring interludes, “War 
Violets.” ** With Corse at Allatoona,” ‘“ The Raid of the Andrews Men,” “* At the River,” etc. 


A Few of the Many Comments on the Book, 


GEN. O. O. HOWARD, writing to the author says: “Surely your poem ‘The March to the Sea,’ 
is a good one. Every verse of the poem proper affords a picture sufficiently distinct in outline to 
awaken a soldier’s enthusiasm. The pleasure be will experience in reading will not only be the 
suggestion, but the full array which he will bring before his memory. How others not experienced, 
our children and children’s children, will be affected and interested, I cannot tell..... The army 
songs are nicely introduced, and on the whole the poem affords savor of fat things and a veritable 


feast.” uibientidacanetlads 


Here are extracts from a few of many extended and highly favorable press reviews: 


The Buffale-Courier: No better poetry has been inspired by the Civil War than the verses of ** The 
March tothe Sea,’’ by Major S. H. M. Byers. If there is a war poem in the land finer than his ‘‘ At the 
River,’ we do not recall it. 

The Arena, Boston: The Nation will not become weak in memory or present action while such 


battle verse is read. 
s Lincoln Journal: The poem possesses a vividness that enchains the reader from the first line until it 

is finished. : 

Boston Traveller: This poem rings with martial ardor. It is a set of poems, excellently written, 
describing the Great March to the Sea. 

Boston Herald: We have never seen the story of Sherman’s March told in more vivid or enduring 
words. 

Hartford Courant: This is a fascinating poetical narrative. 

Boston Advocate of Peace: ‘*The Andrews Raid’’ would be hard to surpass in its kind, and ‘‘ The 
Ballad of John Brown ”’ is nobly done. 

Public Opinion, New York: The book has a distinct and, indeed, powerful attraction. 

Des Moines Register: The poem is a war masterpiece —a captivating volume. The man who can 
read the interlude of * Almost Up,” without being moved by it, has something wrong with his heart. 

Jowa State Leader: The reader is unconsciously carried from Atlanta to the Sea and the effect pro- 
duced has all the vigor and freedom of poetry with little of its artificiality. 


THE MIDLAND pubiisher’s first thought was, following the custom among publishers,to use “‘The 
March to the Sea” only as a premium to new subscribers; but, desiring to see this deeply interest- 
ing and permanently valuable book placed in many thousand Midland homes, and feeling a deep 
sense of obligation to the old subscribers through whose support he is indebted for the measure of 
success his magazine has attained, he opened negotiations with the Arena Publishing Company by 
which he is now able to announce that not only every new subscriber, but every old subscriber as 
well, will promptly receive from the Arena Publishing Company, direct, a copy of this beautiful 
and valuable book — the only condition being that ten cents be added to the subscription price sent, 
to cover postage, the cost of correspondence, etc. 

To anticipate inquiries and avoid unnecessary correspondence, the publisher adds these 


j sees POINTERS... 


1. This Holiday Present will be made to all who subscribe or renew, whether the subscription 
comes direct to the publisher of THe MIDLAND; or through newspaper publishers who club with 
this magazine; or through newsdealers or postmasters who take subscriptions for this magazine; or 
through subscription agents or agencies, provided the ten cents (to cover postage and correspon- 
dence) be added to the remittance which would otherwise be made. 
2. Subscribers through agencies have only to add ten cents to the agent’s price and request 
the agent to include the book in the order for the magazine. 
3. Any old subscriber whose time is not yet out may take advantage of this Holiday offer b 
renewing at any time before the Ist of January, 1897, and the date of the subscription, whatever it 
may be, will be marked ahead twelve months. 
4. Any subscriber, old or new, may direct that the book be sent to his own or any other address 
—provided the ten cents for postage, correspondence, etc., be added to the remittance. Whether 
our own or another’s address be given, write the address “plain as print” and give the address 
efinitely and exactly, as we cannot be responsible for the book after it is mailed by the publishers. 

yaar our present efficient mail service it is sure to reach its destination if the address is plain and 
efinite. 

5. This Holiday Present will be made om to cash subscribers; Twenty Questioners, etc., are 
not included. Toothers the book will be mailed, free of postage, on receipt of Fifty Cents. 

Those who subscribe, or renew, before the present large edition of ‘‘ The March to the Sea” is 
exhausted, should receive the book within ten days after the remittance is mailed. Itis:best to remit 
a the mails become congested by Holiday presents. Thisoffer is, however, open to January 1, 


JOHNSON BRIGHAM, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. PUBLISHER MIDLAND MONTHLY. 
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A Recognition ! 


Iowa has a great many things to be 
proud of, among which is the conserva- 
tism of its people on matters political, 
social and financial ; and, like the peo- 
ple of Drumtocthy, they rejoice when 
any of their number receives recogni- 
tion in the affairs of men. The fact 
that the Hon. G. L. Dobson, vice-presi- 
dent of the Des Moines Life Associa- | 
tion of Iowa, was elected Secretary of | 
the State of Iowa at the last election, is 
a matter of special rejoicing among the 
policy-holders and officers of that typi- 
cal Iowa institution. This fact was im- 
mediately succeeded by the President 
of that Association, Mr. C. E. Rawson, 
being elected as President of the Na- 
tional Mutual Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation in their Convention at Kansas 
City in November. The plans and bus- 
iness of this Association seem to have | 
been builded in a way that at once at- | 
tracts the admiration and confidence of 
intelligent men everywhere. The Asso- 
ciation seems to to be a blending of all 
that is good in old-line and assessment 
insurance, without the weakness of the 
latter or excessive costs of the former. 
Anyone who is interested. either in obtain- 
ing insurance or an agency, would do well to 
write D. R. Hubbard, Supt. of Agencies, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


Cash Securities Deposited with the Auditor 
of State, over.$125,000. 


A Year’s Increase! ie 


And that, too, the dullest year 











in the country’s history. 





Measuring THE MIDLAND’s output 
of magazines in September, Octo- 
ber, November and December, 
1896, by the output in 1895, the in- 
creased circulation of THE Mip- 
LAND at the present time over that 
of the same months a year ago, 
is 5,125. A like percentage of | 
increase in 1897 will put THE Mip- 
LAND on a basis which will com 
mand all the best advertising in the 
country, and thus enable us to 
give both readers and contributors 
larger dividends on their invest- 
ment of faith in THE MIDLAND. 
Do the people of the Middle-West 
want a stronger, better, more beau- 
tifully printed, more ably edited 
magazine? 





First see that your own family takes it and 
then see that your friends get it. | 


(Take notice to-day. This ad. will not appear again. ) 


$5150] Free! FRee! 
GOLD Women. 


Who can form the greatest number of words from the letters 
in INDUSTRIOUS? You can make twenty or more words, we 
feel sure, and if you do you will receive a good reward. Do not 
use any letter more times than it appears in the word, Use no 
language except English. Words spelled alike, but with different 
meaning, can be used but once. Use any dictionary. Plurals, 
pronouns, nouns, verbs, adverbs, prefixes, suffixes, adjectives, 
proper nouns allowed. Anything that is a legitimate word will 
be allowed. Work it outin this manner: In, into, industrious, no, 
not, nut, nuts, dust, dusts, us, sit, sits, etc. Use these words in 
your list. The publisher of Woman’s World and Jenness Miller 
Monthly will pay $20.00in gold tothe person able to make the larg- 
est list of words from the letters in the word INDUSTRIOUS; 
$2.00 for the second largest; $10.00 for the third ; $8 oo for the 
fourth; $5.00 for the ten next largest and $2.00 each for the twenty- 
five next largest lists, The above rewards are given free and with- 
out consideration for the purpose of attracting attention to our 
handsome woman's magazine, twenty-four pages, ninety-six 
long coiumns, finely illustrated, and all original matter, long 
and short stories by the best authors; price $1.00 per year. It is 
necessary for you, to enter the contest, to send 12 two-cent stamps 
for a three months’ trial subscription with your list of words, and 
every person sending the 24 cents and a list of twenty words or 
more is guaranteed an extra present by return mail (in addition 
to the magazine), of a 200-page book, ** Doris’ Fortune,"’ by 
Florence Warden, a love story of intense interest. Satisfaction 
guaranteed in every case or your money refunded. Lists should 
be sent at once, and not later than January 20. The names and 
addresses of successful contestants will be printed in February 
issue, published in January. Our publication has been estab- 
lished nine‘years. We refer you to any mercantile agency for 
our standing. Make yourlistnow, Address J. H. PLUMMER, 
Publisher, 905 Temple Court Building, Department 115, New 
York City. 

gave the information which 

frustrated the plans of JOHN 

Brown at Harper’s wort ? 
This unanswered historical question will be 
definitely and sorever pana by ex-Lieu- 
tenant-Governor F. Gue, r? Iowa, in the 
forthcoming FEBRUARY. MIDLA ND. The arti- 
cle is entitled “John Brown und His Iowa 
Friends.”’ Governor Gue will present no hear- 
say evidence; he will speak of what he, and 
his artist gpether of New York City, person- 
ally KNOV 





pon ATTRACTIONS! 


JANUARY 


Mark Hanna and His Family. 
(With latest portraits—full page.) By 
Mrs. C. F. McLean. This will be the first 
reliable grouping of the family of the 
Great Organizer, and an inimitable per- 
sonal sketch of Mr. Hanna himself. 


A ’Cagan Bride. 
story by Alice Ilgenfritz Jones, author of 
* Beatrice.” 
A Matrimonial Confidence Club. 
By Marie Edith Beynon. 
The Young Homesteaders. 
By Frank W. Calkins. 
The Author of “Ben Bolt.” 


Thomas Vunn English, with family pict- 
ures and the original copy of the famous 
song, by Arthur Howard Noll, 


Grant at the Battles of Palo Alto and 
Resaca de la Palma, 


In Col. J W. Emerson’s “Grant’s Life in 
the West.” : " 
Also much other interesting matter. 
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THE MIDLAND MONTHIL Y. 


Literary Work Pays Well | EDUCATION 


When conducted on a business basis and 
backed by common sense. 


THE EDITOR, 








Is the oldest of the high-class 
educational magazines. It is 


A monthly Journal of Information for Liter- | contributed to and read by 
ary Workers, contains the latest news regard- many of the leading educators 
ing the manuscript market, and practical of the day. It does not com- 


articles upon all branches of literary work. 


It exposes all publications which deal dis- pete with the cheaper school 


honestly with writers, and promptly warns papers which deal with class- 
against bankrupt or suspended periodicals. - 

p OFFERS room methods. It takes a 

RIZE ° broader outlook and discusses 


Nearly $60,000.00 in prizes for literary work : 
announced by us during the past year. Early the deeper problems of peda 
information regarding all, prize offers made gogy as a profession. rice, 
by publications, is given each $3.00 a year. Sample copies 
month. for SIX 2-CENT STAMPS each. 
LITERARY AGENCY. 
Authors’ manuscripts read and advice given 
as to - ~—_ ee -— — a and It Should Be in E 
correction of manuscripts. anuscripts cor- | 
sooty typewritten. Good MSS. accepted for | om oe Svery 
sale. ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Full information furnished upon request. Public Library and Reading Room. 
Send for sample copy of THE EDITOR and get | 
| 
| 





acquainted with the leading journal pub- 
lished in the interests of writers. Subscrip- 
tion price, $1.00 per year. 


THE EDITOR PUBLISHING CO., ertisi 
FRANKLIN, OMIO. Through our advertising department 
-- we Offer a HIGH-GRADE NEW PIANO at 


TO AUTHORS AND WRITERS. a real bargain. 

The Practical School of Writing by Corre- : eee 
spondence. recently eutabticned i= iowa. must Also some choice sets of books. 
prove of the greatest efit to Midland writers, e aa . 
as valuable aeice and assistance are thus rend- Call on us, or address 
ered to young writers at exceedingly low cost 
and their MSS. thoroughly prepared for the 


Is It in Yours? 





press and sold to best advantage. Address, with 
stamp, EDGAR WELTON COOLEY, Lock Box KASSON & PALMER, 
103, MARSHALLTOWN, Iowa. | 510 Bromfield St., - - - Boston, Mass. 


$1.00 One Dollar a Year. $1,00 
$1,00 One Dollar a Year, $1,00 





The Hypnotic Magazine 


SOUND, SCIENTIFIC, PRACTICAL, USEFUL. 


Published Monthly, 


It is the open door of all mystery in connection with this science. It is supported by a staff 
of medical writers who have expert knowledge of their subject. 


Premium Offer.—wWe wish ali readers of the HYPNOTIC MAGAZINE to possess a copy 
of the book ** Hypnotism up to Date,” and we will therefore send this book FREE to all new 
subscribers to the magazine making application :. e- SS - SS Se FS eS. oS a a SS 


Address The Psychic Publishing Co. 


56 FIFTH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





So 
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THE MIDLAND MONTHLY. 


TWENTY QUESTIONS 


TO PROFITABLY INTEREST THE BOYS AND GIRLS— QUESTIONS SUG- 
GESTED (BUT NOT ANSWERED) BY ARTICLES IN THE 
PRESENT NUMBER OF THE MIDLAND. 


The Ten Girls or Boys under Eighteen years of age who, before the 15th 
day of December mail us the best set of answers to the following questions will 


each be given a year’s subscription to THE MIDLAND MONTHLY. 


may begin with any month the winner may desire, and will be credited up to any 
person the winner may name. Adults may assist the competitors, but the answers 
must be prepared by the girls and boys themselves. 


RULES GOVERNING THE COMPETITION. 


1. Each competitor must cut out the questions given below and pin them to the 
upper left-hand corner of the first one of the pages on which the answers are written. 


2. The answers must be numbered to correspond with the accompanying 


questions. 


The answers must be plainly written in ink (not typewritten), must be short 


3. 
and to the point. 


4. Send no accompanying letter. Send nothing but the printed questions and 
our written answers, your name, age, and postoffice address. If a resident of a 
arge city, add street address. Patiently wait the announcement of the result, in the 


January number. 


PUBLISHER MIDLAND MONTHLY, Des Moines, Jowa. 


THE TWENTY QUESTIONS. 


1. How did Absalom’s death occur? 
(p. 483.) 

2. In what year occurred the Resur- 
rection? (p. 483.) 

3. Whoare the Franciscans? (p. 486.) 

4. Who are the Carmelites? (p. 486.) 

5. When did General Scott run for 
president, and on what party ticket? 
(p. 489.) 

6. About how far is Vera Cruz from 
the City of Mexico? (p. 494.) 

7. What are the principal duties of a 
quartermaster? (p. 495.) 

8. What famous saying of General 


Dix, early in the War of the Rebellion,, 


has passed into history? (p. 497.) 
. What is the difference between deer 
and antelope? (p. 497.) 
1o. In what year occurred the destruc- 
tion of Pompeii and Herculaneum? (p. 
501. 


‘11. What great English author wrote a 


story in which the destruction of Pompeii 
is vividly pictured? (p. 501.) 

12. What is meant by the Roentgen 
ray? (p. 503.) 

13. What is the theory of the so-called 
‘single taxers’’? (p. 504.) 

14. What is Sociology? (p. 504.) 


15. When did the author of ‘The 
Ancient Mariner’’ die, and what bad 
habit shortened his life? (p. 546.) 


16. What countries lie along the south- 
ern shore of the Mediterranean Sea? 
(P- 545-) : 

17. What isaroundelay? (p. 560.) 

18. When were South Dakota and 
North Dakota admitted into the Union of 
States? (p. 550.) 

19. When did Stephen A. Douglas 
die? (p. 561.) 

20. Name some (any) popular piece of 
music composed by Gounod. (p. 576.) 


THE SUCCESSFUL TEN LAST MONTH.* 


E. H. Plummer, age 17, Northwestern 
Military Academy, Highland Park, Ill. 
Jennie M. Palmer, age 15, Blairstown, 


wa. 
Lulu Debusk, age 17, Panora, Iowa. 
Grace Fisher, age 14, Vergennes, Vt. 
Ida L. Harris, age 17, Manitowoc, Wis. 
Katie Foster, age 13, Lincoln, Neb. 
Walter Shoyock, age 17, Duncombe 

House, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
Clyve Adkins, age 16, Paullina, Iowa. 
Helen Prouty, age 14, Humboldt, Io. 
Mabel Dewey, age 12, Leland, III. 


*Write the publisher telling him whom to 
— your subscription to and when to be- 
gin it. 





The subscription’ 
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Orrice: Kress ART STORE. 
MENTION THE MIDLAND MONTHLY. 


__.: KREBS BROS. : 


‘White Bronze and Granite eiessiiaite 


..» AND STATUARY. ... 
SPECIAL DESIGNS PREPARED FREE OF CHARGE. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 








PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


The prize for the best descriptive paper 
in THE MIDLAND’s October Competition 
has been awarded to ARTHUR HOWARD 
Nott. The paper is entitled, ““The 
Truth About the Author of ‘ Ben Bolt.’ ”’ 
It will be published in the January Mrp- 
LAND, accompanied by several highly- 
prized family portraits of Col. Thomas 
Dunn English, pictures never before 
made walle - ‘also by a reproduction of 
the original hand-written copy of Colonel 
English’s world-famous ‘‘ Ben Bolt.’ 
These valued family treasures accompany 
the interesting paper through the circum- 
stance that the author, the Rev. Arthur 
Howard Noll, rector of the Church of 
the Holy Trinity, Nashville, Tennessee, 
is a son-in-law of Colonel English. It 
will be a surprise to many to know the 
high quality, extent and variety of Colo- 
nel English’s achievements, beyond the 
mere writing of a popular song. 

Club women are showing much interest 
in THE MIDLAND’s Club Department, 
and Mrs. Towner is in receipt of many 
encouraging letters with regard to it. It 
is found that no Eastern periodical can 
reflect the club life of the Middle-West ; 
that pleasant task belongs to the represen- 
tative magazine of the Middle-West. 

One of the railroads which carried 

thousand of visitors to Canton during 
the recent campaign was the Cleveland 
Terminal & Valley Railroad. It goes 
through a picturesque region—the famous 
Western Reserve — and the way the vast 
crowds were accomodated reflected great 
veel on the management of General 
Freight and Passenger Agent, Mr. F. W. 
Wilshire and Mr. J. P. Leingang, his 
efficient assistant. 
O Mr. C. H. Stephens, eminent as story 
teller and scientist, writes from Boston : 
‘‘T have seen the October installment of 
‘The Homesteaders,’ and like it very 
much. I am agreeably surprised in the 
success of THE MIDLAND.’ 

“A ’Cajan Bride,’’ by Alice Ilgenfritz 
Jones, author of ‘‘ Beatrice,” in the Jan- 
uary MIDLAND. 

Do you want to see the representative 
magazine of the Middle- West become 
more than ever a National Issue? 7ake it. 
Good will without support never yet made 
any enterprise grow. 


THE MIDLAND is indeed afield in 
promising shape. I congratulate you 
upon it.—Grace King, New Orleans, 
(author Balcony Stories, etc. ). 

There’s sensible economy in Christmas 
presents as in everything else. After the 
recent hard times, your friends will ap- 
preciate a year’s subscription for THE 
MIDLAND MonTHLymore than they would’ 
a costlier gift, for that would be a contin- 
ual reminder of the giver’s thoughtfulness. 
Make out your list of friends and send 
them in, and we will see that a receipt for 
THE MIDLAND for the year 1897 is for- 
warded in time to reach each one of them 
a few days before Christmas. 


This tells the story everywhere retold : 
Says the Clinton, Iowa, Advertiser— 
‘*Local newsdealers say THE MIDLAND 
MONTHLY is now one of the most pop- 
ular magazines published and that the 
circulation in‘Clinton is rapidly increasing. 


Let me congratulate you again on the 
high standing THE MIDLAND MONTHLY 
is attaining, and its steady excellence.— 
Albert Shaw, editor Review of Reviews, 
New York. 

One of the happy short names for a 
great railroad is the Big Four. In its 
route it takes in the four large cities, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. 
Louis, hence its appropriate designation. 
It also makes direct and prompt connec- 
tion with roads going from those central 
cities to every other railroad center in 
the country. Its equipment and service 
are perfect and its officials not only oblig- 
ing and efficient, but numbering the 
brightest railroad men in the country. 
Mr. E. O. McCormick, General Traffic 
Manager, has climbed steadily up the 
railroad ladder until he is recognized as 
a manager of most original and success- 
ful methods ; as an advertiser he is even 
ahead of the times. 

Several able Educational Papers, writ- 
ten for THE MIDLAND, have been crowded 
over into the new year. 

Sidney Flower will have a brilliant so- 
ciety encounter, in dialogue form, in one 
of the winter numbers. 

A number of belated Answers to Cor- 
respondents are booked for the January 
MIDLAND. 
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YOUNKER BROS., 


IMPORTERS AND 
RETAILERS OF... 


DRY GOODS, CARPETS, CLOAKS, ETC. 


WALNUT STREET, 


MAIL ORDERS SOLICITED. 





DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Book and Catalogue Work 


wi SPECIALTY... 


Publisher’ s Notes— Continued. 


A rare contribution to magazine litera- 
ture will be a paper in the January Mip- 
LAND by James C. Hume, on “ Rossetti, 
the Poet, and the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brothers,”’ illustrated with portraits of 
Rossetti, the original printer’s copy ofa 
sonnet by Rossetti, and an original pencil 
sketch by Rossetti,— gifts to the famous 
Aldrich Collection by the artist-poet’s 
brother and biographer, Michael Rossetti. 


The author of ‘ Ben Bolt,’’ with por- 
traits and the original copy of the famous 
song —in the January MIDLAND. 





Christina Rossetti, Browning, Bjornsen, 
and other great ones in the literary world, 
will be ably considered in future numbers 
of THE MIDLAND. 


The January MIDLAND stories will be 
exceptionally clever. 

Permit me, as afar Western subscriber, 
to express my appreciation of THE Mip- 
LAND MONTHLY. To me its chief charm 
lies in its refinement. The delicacy of 
its touch throughout is equaled by few, if 
any, of our other magazines.— Mrs. Flor- 
ence H. Harkins, San Jose, Calif. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD. 


Numbers 303, 404, 604 E. F., 342, 601 E. F., 
1044 and Stubs 1008, 1043, and others. 

Highest Awards,Paris Exposition, 1878 and 
1889, and Chicago, 1893. 





How Do Your Eyes Feel ? 
How Does Your Head Feel ? 


It may be that you see as 
well as anyone and yet need 
Spectacles. 


HARRY P. HOLMES, Expert Optician, 
5 E. Locust St., DES MOINES, IOWA. 








FOR IRRIGATED LANDS, IOWA FARMS, 
SOUTHERN LANDS, 
DES MOINES HOMES OR ACREAGE, 
ADDRESS: 
WM. H. HARWOOD, 
216 SIXTH AVE. DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Mention THE MIDLanpD. 





Don’t simply blacken your stove— 


"ENAMELINE 


—the brilliant black— 
=~ STOVE 
as POLISH 


does both. 
Afew rubs 


peonee a 
bright gloss. 
Dustless 


a 
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intricate 


and 
odorless. 
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A Small Amount of 





..-TIME, 








PERHAPS 


A little trouble, to send us a postal card 
asking for our New Illustrated Cata- 
logue, giving the new styles in fine 
Up-to-date 





FOOT-WEAR. 











Always the latest and 25 per cent less 
a Chicago prices. Delivered to you 
ree. 


W. L. WHITE SHOE CO., 


506 WALNUT ST., DES MOINES, IA. 


What Book ? Any Book ! 


YOU CAN GET OF 


The Des Moines Book & Stationery Co. 


614 WALNUT STREET. 
Best Books from all publishers. Write us for information and 
Prices, New booksa specialty. 


New Store. Large Stock. 





THE “GRANT” EVENT. 


Tue MIDLAND MONTHLY opens with a 
most interesting paper on ‘‘Grant’s Life 
in the West and His Mississippi Valley 
Campaigns,’’ by Col. John W. Emerson, 
in which there is a general introductory 
estimate of Grant’s career and character. 
— Los Angeles 7imes. 

Beginning with the October issue, THE 
MIDLAND MonrTHLY will publish ‘‘ Grant 
in the West,’’ an article by a Western 
man, Col. J. W. Emerson. The work 
will be profusely decorated with old and 
new portraits, some of which have never 
been in print before....This will be an 
interesting serial and should be read by 
every Western person.— Medical Era, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

The picture is one of a series of inter- 
esting old views of the scenes of General 


Grant’s early military activities given in 
connection with a paper by Colonel John 
W. Emerson. Further installments are 
promised.— Milwaukee Sentined. 

The first installment of Colonel John 
W. Emerson’s ‘‘Grant’s Life in the West,”’ 
removes all question as to the ability of 
the author to interest, and as to’ his per- 
sonal knowledge of the character and 
career of the greatest soldier in history. 
— Congregational News, Lincoln, Neb. 

In its October number, THE MIDLAND 
MONTHLY, our Iowa magazine, presents 
the first chapters of ‘‘ Grant’s Life in the 
West,’’ by Col. John W. Emerson. It is 
largely a story of personal knowledge of 
the life and character of the great soldier, 
and the opening portion is more than in- 
teresting.— Fairfield Ledger. 
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y Seventh and Walnut Streets. 
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It is time the West should cut loose 
from Eastern schools and Eastern litera- 
ture. Western colleges, universities, pa- 
pers and magazines are, or should be, 
good enough for Western people. The 
Great West, published in Denver, at 
a dollar a year, or Johnson Brigham’s 
MIDLAND MONTHLY, issued at Des 
Moines, Iowa, at a dollar and a half a 
year, is far more worthy of occidental 
support than—.... THE MIDLAND for 
October contains,among other interesting 
things, an article on ‘‘Grant’s Life in the 
West,’’ that, with its reproductions of 
quaint, old-timey daguerreotypes, paint- 
ings and photographs, is alone worth the 
subscription price.— Ufahnian, Salt Lake 
City. 


The first installment of THE MIDLAND , 


MoNTHLY’s new sketch of Grant’s career 
in the West appears in the October num- 
ber and again calls attention to the many 
interesting features this growing maga- 
zine promises for the coming i. In 
some directions THE MIDLAND falls short 
of the Eastern magazines, with their al- 
most unlimited advertising support. But 
in many ways, also, it surpasses the East- 
ern magazines for Iowa readers. Every 








There are many Towns, Villages, and Hamlets. | 
Ya where THE MIDLAND MONTHLY is read where f 
"il . . . . 
ye dressmaking facilities are very limited. We 
et have given this matter—the art of Dressmak- " 


ng—considerable prominence in our estab- f 
lishment, and no one department in the 


house has been more successful than Mme. y 
Stevenson’s. She has now two depart f 
ments under her management under two 


separate heads, one in which Dresses can be y 
made at from $5.00 to $8.00 in a plain, neat but sub ( 
Z stantial—fit and style excellent. The other department, 
where our finest garments are made, are priced $10.00, $12.00 | 
up to $15.00 for very elaborate costumes. We suggest to any lady, ) 
who cannot visit us, to send for samples of material and estimates for y 
a completed costume. Dresses can be made from self-measurement, which we y 
will direct how to take, or if you have a good fitting waist that can be sent as 7 
a guide,— betterstill. OUR MANUFACTURING DEPARTMENT is also a decided y 
success. Here we get up a large proportion of vur best grade of Ready-Made Gar- 
ments in Waists, Skirts, and Dresses, and also take special orders where we fail 
to have just the sizes made up, and can often fill a lady’s order while she waits 
between trains. This we call rapid service. and find it a great accommodation 
to our out-of-town customers. Wealso make garments to order in our Manu 
} facturing Department—will submit samples and estimates. We are thoroughly 
; orgunized to do any kind of Dressmaking and would be pleased to correspond 
4 


| 
| 
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with anyone from any part of the State. 


HARRIS - EMERY CO,, 


Our Transfer Coach meets ali trains except where two arrive at about the same time—in that case take the 
Wells ‘Bus, which will bring you to the store without charge. Our Restaurant serves noonday meals from 11:30 
to 2:00 P. M., and Lunches at any time between g:00 A. M. and 6:00 P. M 


The ‘‘Grant’’ Event— Continued. 





number contains something of special 
interest to midland readers, well worth 
the cost. The sketch of General Grant 
in the West, illustrated by many pictures 
never before published, cannot fail to be 
of great value, and it should bring the 
magazine a reading constituency in Iowa 
not much short of the adult population. 
— Upper Des Moines, Algona. 


The appearance of ‘‘Grant in the 
West,”’ written by a Western man and a 
near friend of the General, promises us. 
something really new and yet reliable 
concerning this most interesting personal- 
ity in our War history.— Press, Riverside, 
California. 

A feature of THE MIDLAND MONTHLY 
for the current month is ‘‘ Grant s Life in 
the West,’’ by Col. John W. Emerson, 
begun in this issue, and which is copi- 
ously illustrated by drawings, etc.— De- 
troit Free Press. 


Every man, woman and child in the 
Middle-West should read ‘‘ Grant’s Life 
in the West,’’ beginning with the October 
number of THE MIDLAND MONTHLY, 
published at Des Moines, lowa.—Frater- 
nal News, Omaha. 
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SIMPLY BEAUTIFUL !! 


That’s exactly what thousands of ladies have writ- 
ten us this season about our cloaks. Our hand- 
some otaieare No. 74showing over 200 magnificent 
$ styles for ladies and children, together with com- 


plete assortment of cloth samples, mailed free 
upon request. 





We Save You the Retailers’ Profit. 

221 Goth Cane $6. $5.75, worth $10, finest black kersey, 

inches lo 

310 Plush Cape #1. 50, worth $15. Thibet fur edg- 

ing, heavily beaded and ae black or fancy 

a lining, 24 inches lo 

." Ladies’ Jacket $5.00, worth $9.00, finest black 

* or navy blue beaver, black inlaid pearl buttons 
with 1 amaller ones on front, 25 inches long. 

TERMS CASH or ©. O.D. Anything not satis- 

Saer will be taken back Weare an exclu- 


sain ec 


sive Cloak and Fur house, manufacture wn @ 


FW and sell at wholegale prices. 
Beewweeseoowes 


MA STATESICEAR Sf 
764 NINTH Sr. "PHONE 797. 


DES MOINES 


CARPET DUSTING WORKS. 


We make over and re-la: 
Out of town ry solicit 


> GRESSER, Ma MANAGER. 





Oarpets. 
ed. 





Telephones. Hours 9 to 11 a. m,, 3 tos p. m. 
Sundays, 9:90 to rorgo a. m. 
DR. E. H. HAZEN, 
COR. FIFTH AND LOCUST STs., DES MOINES, IOWA. 
SPECIALTIES: 
EYE, EAR, THROAT AND NOSE. 
OFFICE, Marquardt Block, Reem 808. 





The Des Moines Optical College 


DR.A.G SPINGLER, 


IN CHARGE, 


..Try our Correspondence 
Course; you will never regret 
SV it. A class for personal at- 
iad tendance, beginning January 

4. 1897, is now forming. Youra plication is want- 
ta. For information address Ta A. SPINGLER, 
Sec’y, 416 Fourth Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 











CLINTON NOURSE, 


Architect, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Architect of Margaret Hall, I. A. C., Ames, Ia., 
North Des Moines High Schoo! ‘and many 
other public buildings throughout the State. 





ONLY THE BEST. 


ee Life Insurance 
Is Good Enoucu. 


Those. who search carefully for the 
past will find the Equitable Life of 
lowa. 


Agents wanted in unoccupied territory. 


Home Orrice, DES MOINES. 


| Mice, HEAT»*POWER 


OF ALL KINDS 





FURNISHED BY THE... 


CAPITAL CITY 


GAS % XX 


LIGHT CO, 


IOWA. 














208 FIFTH ST., DES MOINES, 


Also, appliances of every kind to which 
gas may be applied. 

THE COMMERCIAL EXCHANGE. 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Organized “ to promote the manufacturing, 
mercantile and all other business interests of 
Des Moines.’ 





Write to the Secretary for Information. 

















A NOVELTY KNIFE—Your name and otto, photos, society ont trade onttennae eminent men and women, actresses, ma- 
hai 


chinery, etc , under durable transparent 
and free from defects. Knife 
1.50; Carpenter's 
andle, 


NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., 








ndles. WARRANTED best of material and workmanship, 
same style as cut,$1 20; three blades, $1.60; heavy twobladed, 
knife, three blades, $2.00; Razor, novelty 
$3.50; Ladies’ knife, two blades, 80 cents; 
three blades, $1.25; Boy's knife, 
two blades, 75 cents. Special 
photos in knife each, 25 cents ex- 
tra. Stamp photes, $1.00 per 100, 


(irealar For Stamp. 
AGENTS WANTED! 


13 BAR STREET, CANTON, OHIO. 
5 
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SURPASSING ALL OTHERS 


** All over the world.” 





Either Lock-Stitch 
or Chain-Stitch. 


Each the best of its kind. 
See the Latest Model, 


Tm SINGER MANUFACTURING CO, * 
______AMONG MAGAZINE- 


I congratulate you on the October 
MIDLAND. It is the best you have yet 
put out.— Lulu Johnson, Bowling Green, 
Missouri. 

I am a MIDLAND subscriber and enjoy 
it very much.— Frances L. Roach, West- 
ern, Neb. 

Unfailing friendship for THE MripLAND 
MONTHLY.— Mrs. Isadore Baker, Iowa 
City. 

I look upon THE MIDLAND as my first 
and best American friend; am always 
delighted to see it and to be associated 
with it in a literary way. I enjoy it all.— 
Mrs. Marie E. Beynon, Portage la Prairie, 
Manitoba. . 

I shall at all times do what I can for 
THE MIDLAND MonruLyY. It belongs to 
us of this section of the country, and I 
want it to flourish and prosper.— Flor- 
ence L. Holmes, Berlin, Ky. 

I always look forward with pleasure to 
THE MIDLAND’s coming.— Miss Dorette 
Schnedler, Floyd. 

It is our magazine. I rejoiced over 
THE MIDLAND’s advent as I never re- 
joiced over any other project in the State. 
— Mrs. A. M. Letts, Letts, Iowa. 





Pillsbury’s Best is the 
result of 30 years exper- 
ience in flour making. 

We reject all the waste in 

the wheat berry. Every 

atom of this flour is 
health sustaining food. 


Pillsbury’s 


Best 
Feeds The World. 


It makes 
more bread, 
better bread, 
whiter bread 
than any 
other flour. 


All Grocers Sell It, 


“Good Bread and How To Make It,” our 16 
page booklet free. Ask your “aa for it, 
or write Pilisbury, Minneapolis. 














READING WOMEN: 


The magazine improves with every 
number..... I have not yet taken it a 
year, and yet I am totally in love with it. 
— Eunice M. B. Vernon, Oskaloosa. 

It has been a pleasure to me to be- 
come acquainted with THE MIDLAND 
MonrtTHLyY.— Gertrude M. Potwin, Corn- 
ing. 

THE MIDLAND grows better every 
month.— Miss M. A. Henson, Monitor, 
Virginia. 

I take an interest in your magazine, as 
I see many familiar faces in it. Enjoy the 
reading matter. Our news agent in Au- 
rora has it on sale and speaks well of it. 
— Lola S. Smith, Aurora, III. 


Your chaste and elegant magazine for 
September is at hand, and I can say of it 
as I would of a much-valued friend, ‘‘I 
find nothing to regret and much to ad- 
mire.’’— Mrs. E. K. Vincent, Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Enclosed find $1.50 in renewal of my 
subscription to your very excellent mag- 
agine.— Eva S. Barnes, St. Louis, Mo. 

I have been much interested in THE 
MIDLAND.— Mrs. Mary D. Steele, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 
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1896. 


CHRISTMAS 


Henry Plumb, 


Leading Des Moines Jeweler, is displaying for Holiday demands 
large, fresh and attractive lines of 


WATCHES . . . DIAMONDS. . . 


1865. 





- GOLD JEWELRY 





SILVERWARE. 




















And cordially invites eniielin't of this, the best stock in Iowa, 
at the old stand....... 


417 Walnut Street, 


Established 186s. Mime _ [JES MOINES. 











Perkins 3 B 4 aid RE RRRRARSS aS RRRSS a Aad 

a |e 
FINSMAIC, | ¢ = 

4 We will send by mail this 4 

CHINA beautiful Friendshi P Ring. An 4 
ee © oe P emblem of union anc promptly 4 
a a Suitable for lady or gentien 4 
?Warranted 18 k. Solid Rolled. Sana, and our grant) 

GLASS AND $Catalogue of Jewelry, all for 8 Cen Postage sta 

erate sthitses se Piet <n sleo A ftaken. Pin to letter ieee of paper. _™ of ring wantel. 
ee ZAddress LYNN & CO. 48 Bond St. New York. 
AMARA AAAs aaa aaa ind 


PEPE TTC CTS 











..+. SILVER 





BANKRUPT STOCK BICYCLES 
$ Or. New, High-grade ’96 models, 
Must be sold. Write at once, 
THE S. 0. MEAD CYCLE CO. 
Wabash Ave,, Chicago. 






AMONG THE MAGAZINES. 


Wind and Water is the name of Chi- 
cago’s very latest magazine, published 
by the D. H. Anderson Publishing Com- 
pany. Its mission is to irrigate the pub- 
lic mind up to the producing point. 

The People’s Novelette is the name of 
an attractive little monthly issued from 
Renwick, Iowa, by Mr. S. C. Higbee. 





RANSON SHAPE HAVILAND CHINA. 


100 Piece Real White China Dinner Set . . $15.00 
100 Piece Decorated Real China Dinner Set, 18.00 
100 Piece Haviland White China Dinner Set, 25.00 
113 Piece Haviland Deco. China Dinner Set, 30.00 


Jllustrations, samples, and quo- 
tations gladly sent...... 


Our Holiday Stock Largest in Iowa! 


Its novelettes, supplied by a syndicate 
and copyrighted, are to be continued 
from month to month. 

The Hypnotic Magazine is the sugges- 
tive name of Mr. Sidney Flower’s new 


| monthly, published in Chicago, devoted 
| to investigation of the science of hypno- 


tism, its uses and abuses, and its thera- 
peutic possibilities. 
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Offers Superior Advantages in Any of the Following 





Departments: 








1. College of Letters and Science. Our Claims, Able instructors em- 

2. Bible College. = : ployed who are enthu- 

a siasts in their line. Suburban in location 

3. Drake Normal College. with advantages of City. Splendidly 

4. lowa College of Law. equipped Gymnasium, lady and gentle- 

5. lowaCollege of PhysiciansandSurgeons | ™€n instructors in same. We care for 

Hl hearts as well as heads; for bodies as 

6. Drake Business College. well as brain. A matron who will look 

7. Drake College of Art. after your daughter as you would at 

8. Drake College of Music. home. A splendid Library, beside priv- 

ileges of the large City Library and also 

9. Drake School of Oratory. that at the State Capitol. Pleasant homes 
10. Iowa College of Pharmacy. in our best families. 

DRAKE UNIVERSITY, 


OPENS JANUARY 6, i607. =———DES MOINES, IOWA. 
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CS ELECTROTYPING AND 
i STEREOTYPING 








HAS BECOME A.NATIONAL ISSUE. 


And has poetry, sketches, etc., besides, THE MIDLAND MONTHLY comes up 
and is very handsomely illustrated. —Salt with improved appearance and tone. It 
Lake City 7ribune. is a magazine for men and women, and 


The traveler’s experience in Egyptand very one of its pages reeks of Western 
the Holy Land is charmingly depicted by virility. Published at Des Moines, Iowa. 
N. Tjernagel in the June number of THe —7¢@/egram, Portland, Oregon. 


MIDLAND MonTHLY, in a paper bearing THE. MIDLAND is in every respect one 
the title, On Foot in Egypt and Pales- of the best magazines of the month. As 
tine.” —Bee, Omaha, Neb. a Western production THE MIDLAND is 


THE MIDLAND MonruHLy is bright and _ running very close beside some, perhaps 
readable from its Iowa home, and the all, the Eastern periodicals. — Oracie, 
fiction is of gogd quality.—Chicago News. Springfield, Ill. 
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DO YOU LIKE THIS CUT OF OUR LATEST_____ecem, 


Braumuller Case? 


Have you heard the beautiful 
BRAUMULLER | ONE? 


Have you tried the triumphant 
. BRAUMULLER Touch? 


























QO O02 02 


We want you to see and hear and try our very latest New Scale 
Braumuller Piano, because we believe you will like it and buy it and 


advise others to buy it. 
Write W. H. Bowen, at Traer, lowa, for 


Braumuller Quickstep—Free. 


[Mention The Midland. | 








THE MIDLAND MONTHLY. 
eo) ONT jNE— ie THE PAIN DURINGDENTAL OPERATIONS. 


Wal TU Une sph H My Teeth Prepared and Filled Without Pain 
s HIGH GRADE DENTISTRY. 

a 712° Br Eeutag Artificial Teeth Without Plates 

MEDICAL BLK MINNEAPOLIS , wade MOINES, » WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


No MATTER 


What You 
Want 11533 

















ENGRAVING 





[LLUSTRATED 
ot ENGRAVED 


We Can Do It 
and Do It Right 


FISHER 
BUILDING aman 


BINNER PLATES 
MEAN 
PERFECT PLATES. 


Send 10 cents for the Binner Poster; 
it’sa dandy. Modernized Advertising 
mailed to any address on receipt of 


five two-cent stamps. 








- TAKE THE... 


Des “Moines: enix & Western 
Railroad Company. 


AND YOU ARE ON THE RIGHT ROAD. 
IN CONNECTION WITH THE ..... . 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 


This road forms the short line to all points West, North and 

East. Ample train service, modern srepmente, and obliging 

employes, make it an object to use the D. 

when you travel. For time tables, mae or any other in- 

formation, call on or address 

J. N. TITTEMORE, 
General Passenger Agent, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Io 
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| 50.00 ' ae Te ee. pete 


GIVEN 
AWAY 


DO YOU 


WANT IT? 


You can get it in the Womankind 
word contest. How many English 
words can you form from the nine let- 
ters in “WoMANKIND?” It’s easy. 

Every contestant wins a prize. 

2 Columbia Bicycles, Price $100 each. 

1 Cleveland Bicycle, Price $100. 
Gladiator Bicycle, Price $100. 
Business College Scholarship, $100. 
(odak, $25. 
ilver Tea Pot, $25. 
et Amer. Ency. Brittanica, $30. 
Webster’s Inter’! Dictionary, $10. 
And more than 300 other prizes. Con- 
test closes Jan. 20, 1897. Send today 
for free sample copy of Womankind 
containing full particulars. Address, 


WOMANKIND, Springfield, Ohio. 


Remember Every Contestant gets a 
Prize. 


9900000000000000000000009 











SUPERIORITIES ESTABLISHED: 

Lightest Key-touch, Greatest Speed, Most Convenient 
Paper Feed, Best for Both Correspondence and 

Manifolding, Best System of Scales. 


FROM THK U. 8. GOVERNMENT. 





FRRE: Illustrated pamphlet containing testi- 
monials from leading concerns. 


0000000000000 0COCOCOCCECEOCCOEGOGOGbGGGEGEHGEHKKKEEEAA 
YVVV90900000000000000000000000000000000000000000 


Sei, " a = eek "es Medical Hewepaper of lows. 
lowa Medical Jou rnal,*,° af lowa Physician Should 
- ¢ Pree ‘ 
With Midland Monthly to cash subscribers for $3.00 per year. 


oa J. W. KIFME, [1. D., Des Moines, lowa. 


- SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


CASH PRIZES OFFERED FOR THE QUARTERLY COMPETITION. 


This magazine will be filled every month with the choicest and best literature 
obtainable from all sources, professional and otherwise. But in order to encourage 
the large and growing number of its subscribers who may, with propriety, be termed 
amateurs in literature,—that is, those who are not making literature a profession, — 
the publisher of THE MIDLAND offers a special prize to amateur writers of both prose 
and verse, as follows: 

A New Prize.—For the best Original Descriptive Paper, with accompanying 
Photographs or Drawings, or both, a cash prize of $20.00 will be awarded. 

For the best Original Story of any length a cash prize of $20.00 will be awarded. 

For the one best Original Poem occupying not more than a page of this maga- 
zine, a cash prize of $10.00 will be awarded. 

This contest is open to all yearly subscribers to THE MIDLAND MONTHLY. The 
twelfth quarterly competition will close January 1, 1897. It will be followed by 
other special announcements. 

This is not intended to interfere with the regular literary contributions to THE 
MIDLAND. Those who enter the contest will please clearly state such intention on 
sending their MS., that there may be no misunderstanding. 

Failure in one contest is no bar to entrance in future contests. Any one sub 
scriber may enter any number of contributions. The names of the unsuccessful will 
be withheld from the public. A price will be offered for such contributions as are 
found by the editor to be available for use during the next twelve months. Address, 
Publisher MIDLAND MONTHLY, Des Moines, Iowa. 








“The World’s 
Greatest 
Typewriter.’ 





Department of the Interior, 
Densmore Typewriter Company. Washington, Nov. 23, 1895. 
Gentlemen: We have now in use in the Bureaus of this Department 
nearly eighty Densmore machines. We have no complaint from the users of 
them, hence we conclude they are giving entire satisfaction. Respectfully, 
(Signed) HIRAM BUCKINGHAM, Custodian, 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO., “‘stwrony’ 
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An Old Favorite with New Features. 


9) THe Livine AGE. 


Founded by E. Littell in 1844. 
A WEEKLY MaGazine oF 


FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE, 


Giving yearly 3500 Double Column Octavo Pages of Matter (making four 
large volumes) unequalled in quality and quantity. 

















It is Issued Every Saturday 24 Contains 
ARTICLES or STANDARD AND POPULAR INTEREST 


INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY READER OF INTELLIGENCE AND LITERARY TASTE. 





In 1896 the subscription price of ‘'HE LIVING AGE, which had been Eight Dol- 
lars a year, WAS REDUCED TO SIX DoLuars. The effect of this change was to add 
hundreds of new names to the subscription list. 


Encouraged by this response to their efforts to enlarge the constituency and 
increase the usefulness of the magazine, the publishers have added several] new fea- 
tures of interest. ‘Ihese include: 


Ist, The publication of oc- French, German, Spanish and 


sional translations of note- 4 : P 
worthy articles from the Italian Reviews and Magazines. 


2d. The addition of a Readings from American Magazines. 


Monthly Supplement Readings from New Books. 
A List of Books of the Month, 





containing three depart- 
ments, namely : 


This Supplement will add about three hundred pages annually to the magazine, 
without any added cost to the subscribers, and without diminishing in the least the 
space given to the features which have made THE LIVING AGE for fifty-three years 
a household word among intelligent and cultivated readers. 

The weekly numbers of THE LIVING AGE contain choice fiction; essays; 
sketches of discovery and travel; papers in the department of biography, history, 
science, and politics in the broadest sense; poetry and general information: in a 
word, whatever is best and most important in current periodical literature. ‘The 
wide range of subjects and the high standard of literary excellence which have 
characterized the magazine from the beginning will be preserved. 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $6.00 a year, free of Postage. 

TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 1897, remitting before Jan. 1, the week- 
ly numbers of 1896 issued after the receipt of their subscriptions will be sent gratis. 

Rates for clubbing with other periodicals will be sent upon application. 


Address THE LIVING AGE COMPANY, 
P. O. Box 5206, Boston. 


The Living Age and The Midland Monthly, One Year, $6.75. 
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TO SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS. 


First it is easy to interest the people of the Middle-West in the representa- 
Point. tive Illustrated Magazine of the Middle-West— 


THE MIDLAND MONTHLY. 


Second It will be even more easy to obtain renewals for it next year, for THE 
Point. MipLanp makes friendsin every homeitenters. Last winter its new 

: subscribers far exceeded its renewals, and its renewals were almost 
without a “‘stop”’— the discontinuances being below three per cent. 

THE MIDLAND MONTHLY never has less than ninety-six pages of reading matter. It has from 
fifty to a hundred fine illustrations in every number. It is steadily improving in quality. Subscription 
Price, one year, $1.50; six months, 75 cents; four months, socents; single copies, 15 cents. Back 
numers {to agents} from January 1, 1894, (Volume 1, No. 1) 10 cents a copy 

Its contributors include many of the foremost writers of the country and the brightcst literary lights 
in the midland region. THE MIDLAND of 1897 will surpass that of 1896,as THE MIDLAND of 1806 
surpassed that of 1895. Its regular Quarterly Competition for Cash Prizes for the best Stories, Poetry, 
and Description, open te all subseribers, is a taking feature. Its Twenty Questions interest the boys 
and girls and pay them for being interested. Address 
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DES MOINES, IOWA. 
MEDICAL 


TRI-STATE JOURNAL. 


An illustrated 








medical magazine, 
issued monthly, for 
one dollar a year. 
Send for sample 
Address 





3 . copy. 
TRI-STATE MEDICAL JOU8NAL, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





A GREAT RAILWAY. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway Co. owns and operates 6,169 
miles of road. 

It operates its own Sleeping Cars and 
Dining Cars. 

It traverses the best portions of the 
States of Illinois, Wisconsin, Northern 
Michigan, Iowa, Missouri, Minnesota, 
South and North Dakota. 


Its Sleeping and Dining Car service is 
first-class in every respect. 

It runs vestibuled, steam heated and 
electric lighted trains. 

It has the absolute block system. 


It uses all modern appliances for the 
comfort and safety of its patrons. 


Its train employes are civil and obliging. 
It tries to give each passenger ‘“‘ value 
received ”’ for his money, and 


Its General Passenger Agent asks every 
man, woman and child to buy tickets over 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway —for it is A Great Railway. 


Gero. H. HEAFForRD, Gen. Pass. and 
Ticket Agent, Chicago, III. 


| 
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BRIGHAM, 
DITOR AND PUBLISHER. 


SOHNSON 
E 







WHEN TRAVELING 


ASK FOR TICKETS 
OVER THE..... 


Burlinsto 
Route 






IT AFFORDS THE BEST 
DIRECT LINE TO .... 


Chicago, Peoria, Kansas City, 


St. Louis, Denver, Des Moines, 
St. J oseph, St. Paul, Minneapolis 





NEW SHORT LINE 


if to Montana and the Pacific Coast and 
Puget Sound Points via the Black Hills 
and Billings. Personally conducted Cali- 
fornia Excursions are run by this line 
every Wednesday. 


98% Sunshine by this Route. 


You can obtain detailed information about 
the train service, rates, time, etc., via 
this route from any ticket agent, or by 
addressing . . 


P. S. EUSTIS, 


GEN'L PASS. & TKT. AGT., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Gi i REAT - 
i oneal ITS bailioes | WE: San 


B PULLMAN PRIVATE COMPARTMENT SLEEPERS ~wxcve = RAILWAY 


A LA CARTE DININGCARS . a 
FREE CHAIRCARS = 


Berween 
CHICAGO, DUBUQUE, 
ST.PAUL,MINNEAPOLIS 
DES MOINES, ST.JOSEPH 
AND KANSAS CITY 


{ 
| 








FORNIA oa 


The 
Pacific Express The - 


Leaves Chicago at 10.30 Ove rla n d 


p.m. daily. Through Palace 


Sleeping Cars Chicago to Denver .and 1 Li Mm ited_z 


Portland, with through Sleeping Car 
accommodations to San Francisco and All meals served in Dining 
Los Angeles, and through Tourist Sleep- 
ing Car Chicago to California. 


Cars. 
Palace Drawing-room Sleep- 
Detailed information will be furnished ing Cars leave Chicago daily 
on application to W. B. KNISKERN, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
Chicago. All principal agents sell tickets 


at 6.00 p. m., and run through 
to San Francisco and Los 
Angeles without change via 


THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


CHICACO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 
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Now or NEVER! 


Little time now remains in which to take advantage of 
THE MIDLAND MONTHLY’s remarkable introductory 
offer regarding that superb library of reference. ..... 


THE NEW AMERICANIZED..... 
ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA 


The complete set of TWELVE SUPERB VOLUMES delivered at once on receipt of ONLY 
ONE DOLLAR, the balance being payable in easy monthly amounts. This is an entirely 
new edition of the great Britannica, the first volumes ever printed having been issued from 
the press in January, 1896. It is the only encyclopedia in the world containing a record of 
such recent events as the Admission of Utuh as a State, an account of the Venezuelan Affair, 
with the names of the Commissioners appointed by the United States Government, etc. 


Originally Produced at a Cost of Over $2,000,000. 


This new edition has been brought out at an additional ex- 


pense of over $75,000 for editorial work. Live topics and living is- 
sues about which all men are talking, and of which one must know Twelve Beau- 


to “keep up with the procession,” have been given their proper ° 

lace, t ese supplementing the great mine of tacts, Gxures and tiful Volumes 
nformation about the near and remote past, of which the earlier 

editions are the repositories, and which has been retained in the | WE'G#T ABOUT 40LBs. 
present revision. The best of the old and 
all of the new has been the rule rigidly followed. ..... , 
The original Edinburgh edition of the great Encyclopedia 
Better Than Britannica, containing over 200,000 subjects, costs two 
The Original hundred doHars per set. This edition contains EVERY AR- 
TICLE treated in the original work, besides thousands of 
subjects the latter does mot mention. . . .. .. +. «ss 



































Read What Disinterested Critics Say Of It. 


The plan of combining The Midland Monthly with the Americanized Encyclopedia Britannica 
in one offer is most commendable. Jt affords ali classes of people an opportunity of obtaining a chotce 
magazine and a large amount of valuable reading matter at reasonable rates. 

HENRY SABIN, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


The Midland Monthly, in placing it within the reach of all, on such easy and Savorable terms, ts 


a public benefactor. MILTON REMLEY, 
Attorney General of Jowa. 


I take great pleasure in recommending The Midland Monthly, and also the Americanized Britan- 
nica, as one of the best literary editions that can be made to any home. W. M. McFARLAND, 
Secretary of State. 


In order to quickly and thoroughly introduce the New American- 
LITTLE TIME... ized mp pm aye | poppet mee | sothat oe my ~ oom pees 7 h ai 

other editions and all other Encyclopedias, the Publishers of this 
NOW REMAINS Encyclopedia lately decided to distribute a limited number of sets 
of the work in various parts of the country, and the exceedingly low price and oueuneeeny 
easy terms have proved so attractive that widespread and favorable publicity for the wor 
has been the result,which will weer pass aid — subscription = of the work at from $60to 
#80 aset. The limit to the number of these introductory sets to be 
distributed willsoon be reached and thisisthefinalannouncement YOU MUST ACT 
of THE MIDLAND regarding them. Prompt action is therefore a 
necessary to avail yourself of this remarkable opportunity. QUICKLY ......... 


How To Secure This [Magnificent Library. 


To THE MIDLAND MONTHLY, Room 509 Equitable Building, Des Moines, lowa, and a full set ot 
Send $1.00 TWELVE VOLUMES of the New Americanized Encyclopedia Britannica in cloth binding will be forwarded 
to you ATONCE. Thebalance 1s payable at the rate of $2.75 monthly for one year. We recommend the half-morocco binding 
which will be furnished for two extra monthly payments ot $2 75 each. This style is particularly elegant and serviceable, and 
will last a’lifetime. The absolute confidence of THE MIDLAND that the work will be thoroughly appreciated, highly valued, 
and cheerfully paid for is clearly shown by sending such a valuable set of books on an advance payment of only $1.00. Address 


WM MMMM, 


== 


THE MIDLAND MONTHLY, — “== 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, | a 
Room 509 EQUITABLE BUILDING. .... DES.‘MOINES.) IOWA. 


WWUMUMMEMMMMXq@ECM@EeEqqMME MM MMMMMEMqq@~V EE DMM Md 
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THE MIDLAND MONTRHLY. 


supers. GHRISTMAS GIFT 


which will afford an inexhaustible treasury of informa 


LARGE f Nearly 4,000 pages. Over 300.... tion for any household is now offered in that unequaled 
ees ’ Library srence— 2 wy 

VOLUMES Colored Maps, Charts and Diagrams. aany et aterone eae Bee 

1 nen 


Every Volume Mechanically Perfect. 
wees : STANDAR YOURS FOR 


CENTS 


AMERICAN © +o 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Prepared under editorial supervision of John Clark Rid 
LL.D., author of “‘ Ridpath's Histories,” etc., assisted by path, 
corps of editors and over roo eminent scholars and specialists. 


A SUPERB REFERENCE WORK 


treating over 60,000 topics (10,000 more than any other encyc! 
pedia) covering the entire field of human aowiolaen, thought and 
endeavor, including THE ARTS, SCIENCES, PHILOSOPHY, HIS 
TORY, BIOGRAPHY, GEOGRAPHY, ASTRONOMY, GEOLOGY, 
METEOROLOGY, NAVIGATION, EXPLORATION, DISCOVERY, 
AGRICULTURE, HORTICULTURE, COMMERCE, FINANCE, 
ETHNOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, BOTANY, CHEMISTRY, PHYSIOLOGY, 
MINERALOGY, ELECTRICITY, THEOLOGY, LAW, MEDICINE, 
POLITICAL ECONOMY, STATISTICS, etc., etc. 


FRESH FROM THE PRESS 


THE NEW STANDARD AMERICAN ENCYCLO 
PEDIA is brought down to the present time, and contains hur 
dreds of articles on subjects not treated in any other reference work 
Another important feature in which it stands absolutely alone 
is its very full appendixes, which embrace over 100 subdivisions 
including a BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, A DICTIONARY OF 
TECHNICAL TERMS, A GAZETEER OF THE UNITED STATES 
STATISTICS OF PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS, STATE AND TER 
RITORIAL ELECTIONS, RELIGIOUS SUMMARIES, STATISTICS 
OF THE POPULATION OF THE WORLD, AND A VERITABLE 
MINE OF OTHER INFORMATION ON THOUSANDS OF SUBJECTS 
OF UNIVERSAL INTEREST AND IMPORTANCE, 


IT IS NOW THE STANDARD 
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The Only Encyclopedia 8% ‘* Wide Every school, college, court and public library, where the work 
Strictly “ Up to Date.’’ 1 1% “ Long has been thus far introduced, has immediately given it the prefer 
7 ence over all others. 











iL secures IMMEDIATE POSSESSION of 
the entire set of 8 volumes. Balance 
“ AS payable $1.50 monthly for | year. 


You thus secure this Splendid Reference Library at once for continued use and enjoyment. 
THE NEW STANDARD AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA is the LATEST OF ALL general reference works, 
Ww | All others are from 5 to 10 years old, and are silent regarding RECENT topics of universal interest. THE “ STANDARD 
HO AMERICAN ” contains hundreds of NEW ARTICLES on subjects not treated in any other encyclopedia, such, for instance, 
LATE IT Is as ‘‘ THE X-RAY,” “ ARGON,” “ HORSELESS CARRIAGE .”’ “THE ATLANTA EXPOSITION,” “COLOR PHOTOGRA- 
PHY,” etc., etc. It also gives biographies of hundreds of people who have LATELY become famous, such, for instance, 
- as PROF. ROENTGEN, discoverer of the “‘ X-RAY,’’ IAN MACLAREN, Dr. NANSEN, the explorer; RUDYARD KIPLING, 
the celebrated writer. Besides this it is the only encyclopedia which presents all the LATEST STATISTICS—State, Territorial and National, and of the whole 
world. It is the One Great, Practical Wetsrence Library for the Professional and Business Man, the Teacher the Student, the 
ot PORE ETRE Bly, Former. Artisan and mes an ae , , Seite : ll “a ial 
Jith over 3,500 engravings of superb quality and wonderful variety, including numerous engravings of distinguishe 
MACNIFICENTLY Poets, Auton. Physicians Chemists, Philogo hers and Scientists, and with over 300 colored maps and charts from the VERY 
ILLUSTRATED LATEST EXPLORATIONS and SURVEYS, delineating Continents, Empires, Countries, States, Cities, Towns, Citadels, 
THROUGHOUT Solar, Lunar, and ary Systems, and every portion of the known world, and forming a Complete and Indexed Atlas 
of the globe. THE STANDARD AME JAN is the best illustrated and the best mapped Encyclo-/ 
_——— —_ ———— pedia in the English Language. 
Although the distribution was to close Dec. 1st, we have decided 


to continue it to Christmas, since the peculiar fitness of the 
work as a holiday gift makes its introduction in this way most 
valuable to us. 
To secure pread and fi ble publicity for THE NEW STANDARD AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA, we have decided to place a few 
introdu sets in each community throughout the country for comparison with all other reference works as to plan, scope, iateness of treatment and general 
ctical and educational value. e feel that every set will create a demand for others. While the distribution will be general in extent, it will last for a 
limited time only, after which our regular subscription sale will begin, at prices ranging from $48 to $72 a set, according to style of binding. Now, however, to 
quickly and thoroughly introduce the work, as above stated, we make the price merely nominal (about the cost of manufacture), the distribution to close Dec. 
2sth at latest, or sooner if we consider a sufficient number of these introductory sets to properly introduce the work at the special price has been distributed. 
SEND @1 to THE ENCYCLOPEDIA PUBLISHING CO., 1<6 Fifth Avenue, New York City, and a full set of eight 
HOW TO SECURE volumes of THE NEW STANDARD AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA, in cloth binding, will be forwarded 
| to you ATONCE. The balance is payable at the rate of $1.50 monthly for one year, or about & eentaa day. If you fre 
ONE OF THESE | fer the half-Morocco binding, the monthly payment will be $2, and for full sheep, $2.50 per month for one year. We 
| reeommend the half- Morocco style, which is particularly elegant and serviceable, and will last a lifetime. If not 
SPLENDID SETS as represented any set may be returned within ten days and money will be promptly refunded. Owing to the nominal 
price at which these introductory sets are supplied, the cost of sending must be paid by the purchaser, but our entire confi- 
dence that the volumes will be gladly received and cheerfully paid for is shown . sending a $48.00 set of books on an advance payment of only $1. Please 
indicate whether you wish the work shipped by freight or express. Freight is cheaper, but takes longer. We also feel that you will pr ne appreciate this 
great work and speak favorably of it to others. Send two cent stamp for pomeae on 22 page illustrated pamphlet with sample pages, colored map and portraits} 
of famous inventors. We refer you to the publishers of this magazine. Addre: 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA PUBLISHING COMPANY, 156 "NEW Yorn ® 
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THE MIDLAND MONTHLY. 


In the Front Rank Among Schools 


..eWITH RESPECT TO.... 


FACULTY, COURSES OF STUDY, BUILDINGS, 
APPARATUS, LIBRARY FACILITIES,...... 
LOCATION, MODERATE EXPENSES,...... 


Hightand Park Normal College, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
“A SCHOOL WHERE YOUNG MEN AND YOUNG 








| _WOMEN CAN BEGIN OR COMPLETE ANX AX 
EDUCATION." HAA AANXRAKAAANAAXRX 








DEPARTMENTS.— Classical, Scientific, Literary, Didactic, Special Didactic, 
ph en Individual Instruction, Teachers’ Review, Commercial, Post Graduate 
Ha +34, Commercial, Penmanship, Pen {3 +4 =: 
= , | Art, Special Training, Kinder-|~ 
“A LITTLE BOOK garten, Music, Oratory, Foren: | A Strong Endorsement. 

rane sic, Art, Public School Drawing, “The re-organization of 

ivi j ination,| High! Park College, 
And the complete Cat- | Civil Service Examination, | Tif professor Rearick ss | 
alogue, eighty pages, | Shorthand, Typewriting, Teleg- principal, is full of prom- | 
h Ph 2 Ch ist ise of excellent educa- | 

MAILED FREE raphy, arRaCY, €mIStry, | tional work "—JOHNSON 

upon application....... Civil Engineering, Mechanical | | ny lee 
Engineering, Electrical Engi-|__ Sead ae 














————— | 




















dette +434 are neering. [$434 + 


Address C, C, REARICK, Principal, 
Highland Park Normal College, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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We Double It! 


We show how farmers and stock-feed- 
crs may double the bulk and value of 
their grain and fodder for their stock. 

Stew art, in his book on “ Feeding 
Animals,”’ says that the value of corn 
meal is doubled by cooking. 

The best results for the least money 
can be obtained by using 


THE GRANITE STATE 
BOILER AND COOKER 


It is the cheapest and best boiler and 
cooker now in the market. 


A valuable pamphlet on cooking food for stock 
sent free on application. Address 
GRANITE STATE EVAPORATOR CO. 
Main Street, Marlow, N. H. 
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IN EVERY PACKAGE a Bottle of LIQUID SOZODONT and Box of SOZLODONT POW- 
DER. Sample of the liquid. with trial cake of Sozoderma Soap, for the skin, by mail 


ae 
Economy 
Baking .. 
Powder 


Guaranteed Purest 
and Best. 


~ 
Manufactured by 


TONE BROS. 


DES MOINES, 
3, | ane 























i “The Only Denti of ; Y) 
§ | SOZODONT “International Reputation” SOZODONT = § 
? 1859 1896 6 
6 

6 

6 

Absolutely The only 2 

pure, complete 6 

it and 6 

preserves - perfect 4 

the Dentifrice § 

TEETH, is that 6 

hardens which 6 

the presents 6 

GUMS both yA 

and liquid and Q 

sweetens powder : 

the . Yor fmag t - in one 6 

BREATH. Ms ea IS BREM a package. 6 

is 

9 

6 

6 

§ 


6 for three cents. HALL & RUCKEL, 


Proprietors, New York. 
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